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COMMONWEALTH 
LOCOMOTIVE BEDS 


e- records of all types of locomotives 

equipped with COMMONWEALTH CAST 
STEEL LOCOMOTIVE BEDS are conclusive 
evidence that Cast Steel Beds keep loco- 
motives in action longer— enable them to 
move more passengers and freight, with 
less time out for repairs. 


One-Piece Locomotive Beds greatly simplify 
locomotive design and construction, elimi- 
nate many separate parts, assure perma- 
nent alignment of frame and cylinders and 
provide greater strength with less weight. 


All-important in these days of intensive 
service, COMMONWEALTH BEDS reduce 
shopping time, man-hours of labor, repair 
and maintenance expense. 


— 


CASTINGS Granitecity, nt 
GRANITE CITY, ILL. 




















EkEt fll play an important part 


in NICKEL PLATE’S maintenance record 


Baker Crane Truck removing side rod 
on locomotive—using auxiliary boom. 


The high standard of efficiency set by Nickel Plate’s shops is 
reflected in this road’s splendid maintenance record. The Baker 
Crane Truck illustrated, operating in the company’s Conneaut, 
Ohio roundhouse, contributes materially to this efficiency. 


Some of the operations this truck performs: 


REMOVES AND APPLIES— Cylinder heads and back valve heads 


Air compressors Feed water pumps 


Pistons and valves APPLIES— 

Motor work and side rods ' : . . 

Aly Giates Vaive and cylinder boring machinery 
Springs (driving and trailing) REMOVES AND APPLIES— 
Stacks and extensions Driving boxes, engine trucks and trailer 
Generators boxes to their respective journals 


Booster steam and exhaust lines 
Feed water heater and extension pipes TRANSPORTS — 


Super heater units Engine truck and tank wheels and trans- 
Exhaust boxes ports other materials to and from the 
Driving brake cylinders roundhouse to the cleaning vats. 


There is a Baker representative near you who will be glad 
to show you how these operations can be speeded up in 
your shop. Get in touch with him, or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raulang Company 
(Above) Baker Crane Truck transporting engine wheels 
2172 WEST 25TH STREET + CLEVELAND, CHIO from roundhouse to erecting shop for repair. 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid, (Below) Baker Crane Truck removing pedestal binder 
from pit for repair. 
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NOW IT’S “TARGET---TOKYO” 
A billion dollors— 


It’s still a lot of money, even in 1945. 


That’s what this country’s western railroads spent to gear their lines to the 
challenge thrown at them with the east-to-west turnabout of war transport that 
came with victory in Europe. 


As one after another of Hitler’s armies were crushed, U. S. war planners swung 
to the job of concentrating maximum power against Japan in the Pacific. 


It was almost like trying to turn back the Mississippi—like forcing it upstream 
from the Gulf. 


Western and midwestern reads had seen the flood of tanks, planes and guns 
coming. They had known a huge load would fall on them after V-E day—and 
$650 millions spent on-road beds and structures, and $400 millions spent on 
locomotives and cars, helped them get ready for it. The lines that set munitions 
and supplies down on west coast docks—the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, Western Pacific, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and The Milwaukee 
Road—had carried on vast programs of track-laying, installing centralized 
traffic control, cutting down grades, eliminating bad curves. 


Construction crews worked night and day to drive new 130-pound rail—over the 
mountains and across deserts. These roads bought powerful new locomotives 
and cars to the very limit of available materials. 


The lines connecting with them and backing them up in speeding eastern 
industry’s war output to the Pacific expanded, too—roads like the Missouri 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande, Western Rock Island, Burlington, Chicago and 
Northwestern, and Texas & Pacific. 


Some western reads have actually doubled their capacity in the last five years; 
the average increase is 70 per cent. There’s been nothing like it since the early 
rail lines drove their steel across the Rockies and climbed the Sierras and 
Cascades to reach the coast. 


It’s ““Target—Tokyo” now, and America’s railroads are drawing the bead just 
as grimly as they did on Berlin—and they'll stay at it until victory is complete 
and final. 

The Trackwalker * 







For the final push into the heart of Japan, hundreds of Alco-G.E. 





locomotives— steam, electric, and diesel-electric—are helping 


western roads to get their second wind after 34% years of fighting. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE @ GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Copr., 1945, American Locomotive Company and General Electric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





113-136-9500 
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How long will a firebox last? 


Regardless of the frequency and length 
of runs, or enormous tonnages hauled, it's 
safe to predict you'll get longer-than-average 
firebox service if you choose Bethloc firebox 
plates for all your firebox needs. 

Bethloc plates are firebox plates of superior 
grade. You'll like their uniform grain struc- 
ture, their unusual toughness and ductility, the 
way the special low-carbon steel in them com- 
bats fatigue stresses caused by fluctuating tem- 
peratures and vibration. Moreover, Bethloc 
plates are little affected by aging, and more 


° 


than meetrequirements established by the rail- 
roads for elongation, elasticity and strength. 

Bethloc plates are helping to keep locomo- 
tives out of the shops and on the job on more 
than forty leading railroads. 


Bethloc 


FIREBOX PLATES 
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AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSS909090naNB Laon. 


COLONIAL Reg EN GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING AY CE@ CREOSOTING 
COMPANY LO FY PROCESS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED inCOmPoRatta 


ADORESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO. ILL., OR LOUISVILLE. KY. 


TIES - POLES - PILES- TIMBER 


June 16, 1945 
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*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat obtice by Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 
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IS THE WORD TO WRITE INTO THE INSULATION 
| t SECTION OF YOUR SPECIFICATIONS NOW! 


Out of the urgency and new demands of war have come valu- 
able new techniques and fabrications of Fiberglas insulations. . . 
developed through our close cooperation with the Navy, Army, 
Maritime Commission and shipyards. These extraordinary de- 
velopments are available to railroads and car builders for the 
improved insulation, comfort and quietness of their passenger 
cars...and for better protection of refrigerated or chemical lading. 








Fiberglas is fireproof, it relieves load on air-conditioning and 
heating equipment—it is light weight, provides no sustenance 
for vermin, will not sustain bacterial or fungus growths. Inves- 
tigate the insulation that is permanent and efficient year after 
year and specify Fiberglas for your railroad cars while they are 
in the blue-print stage. Write us now for complete information. 
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“THE ROCKET” “CITY OF 


SAN FRANCISCO” 
















KNOWN by the. 
COMPANY they KEEP 


Products, like persons, are readily known by 







the company they keep. Sinclair Lubricants - 
are in the best of company—on crack trains 
of America’s leading railroads. 





RAILROAD LUBRICANTS 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, RAILWAY SALES 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAINT LOUIS * HOUSTON 





“MISSOURI 
RIVER EAGLE” 


“SILVER 
METEOR” 
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“TEXAS ZEPHYR” 


“THE CHIEF’ 


“THE CHAMPION” 
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“20th CENTURY 
LIMITED” 


“CITY OF 
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USED BY MORE THAN 150 AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Buck DESIGNS 


Twenty-two Individual Room Accommodations 


UDD, creator of modern, stainless steel 
passenger cars has designed the 
twenty-tworoom Cabin Car. By ingenious 
use of the floor area and placement of 
room appointments this car sets a new 
standard for individual room accommo- 
dations. 
Every room is on the main floor of the 
car. Full height with plenty of head room. 


Spacious and beautifully appointed, the 


for day and night travel 


passenger has no feeling of being cramped. 
Every room has its own broad window, 
adjustable reclining seat, toilet, clothes 
cabinet, folding wash basin, mirror and 
shoe cabinet. Each has individually con- 
trolled heat and air-conditioned ventila- 
tion. The folding bed is lowered and raised 
automatically by flicking a switch. The 
Budd Cabin Car will have great appeal 


for the traveling public. 





The new Budd-designed, lounge-type seat in The 
Cabin Car is adjustable for reclining. Arm rests 
fold into back of seat. 











The deep, comfortable bed folds into the wall; is 
raised or lowered automatically by flicking a switch. 
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NEW STAINLESS STEEL CABIN CAR 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


June 16, 1945 








SPECIAL CABIN CAR FEATURES 


Luxurious seat of club chair type. Reclining and adjustable. Arm 
rests fold into back of seat. 


Carpeted floors. Walls and ceilings are readily cleaned. 
Rounded corners throughout. Easily cleaned—sanitary. 
Night table and wardrobe. 


Cantilever-hung ceramic water closet. Stainless steel folding wash 
basin. 


Indirect illumination. Reading spotlight. Diffuser for air distri- 
bution. Wall-mounted bed lamp. 


Accessible centralized plumbing and heating controls. Serviced 
through removable aisle wall panel. 


Easily controlled floor heating unit. Eliminates floor heat duct. 


LSEG 


e DETROIT ee WEW YORK e« CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON + SAN FRANCISCO 
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For the Life of the Car... — 
aud Perhaps 4s, “Joo 


BLAW-KNOX 


Without servicing, without addi- 
tional expense these super-safe 
Running Boards and Brake Steps 
are good for the life of any Tank 
or Box Car. In all weathers the 





ELECTROFORGED STEEL 
RUNNING BOARDS 


solid, .yet light one-piece electro- 





forged construction provides sure 
footing for the men who are 
getting wartime freight through 


on schedule. 


BLAW- KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2061 FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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To supply new eyes for America's 
postwar transportation system, 
Edwards is ready with a new and 
improved Double Glazed Dehy- 
drated Sash. It has been designed 
and developed by Edwards engi- 
neers as a result of our years of 
experience supplying and check- 
ing sash under every type of serv- 
ice condition. 

The new Edwards Double Glazed 
Dehydrated Sash will bring to the 
railroads of America these striking 
features: 
1.Completely weatherproof — no 

fog, no film, no frost. 


Ges 


New Eyes by Edwards for Postwar 


2. Highly efficient insulation of the 
window areas while affording 
maximum passenger visibility. 

3. Visual “telltale” indicator car- 
tridge — quickly and easily re- 
placeable on the face sash top 
inner rail, indicating at a glance, 
by color, the condition of the de- 
hydrating agent, to assure con- 
trol of the moisture content in the 
dead air space. 

4. Long, maintenance-free service— 
engineered and tested fortrouble- 
free service under all operating 
conditions. 

5. Lighter in weight— without sacri- 








Transportation 


fice of strength and rigidity. 

6. Completely assembled units — 
easily, quickly, inexpensively in- 
stalled and fitted to varying car 
designs. 

7. Lower cost per unit—because of 
Edwards improved design, pro- 
duction experience and use of 
modern materials. 

So, plan now to avail yourself of 

the many advantages of Edwards 

Double Glazed Dehydrated Sash in 


your postwar equipment. 


THE O. M. EDWARDS CoO., INC. 
Syracuse, New York 











«MN ESSENTIAL WAR SERVICE AS IN PEACE 


THE EYES OF TRANSPORTATION 


a>». FDWARDS SASK 
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WHAT 


“BALANCED ANALYSIS 


MEANS TO YOU 


“Balanced analysis” is more than a 
slogan for ARMcO Stress Resistant 
Wheels. It’s an exclusive process that 
gives wheels the highest resistance to 
shelling for a given resistance to 
thermal cracking. 

This means greater safety and more 
profitable wheel miles for the vital 
years ahead. It’s the big reason why 
32 of the country’s leading roads have 
ARMCO S-R Wheels in service. 

These railworthy wheels not only 
start rolling with low internal stress, 


‘THE 
18 


WHEEL OF 





but they strongly resist stresses built 
up in service. Your rolling stock keeps 
on the move in wartime traffic, 


Ask us for all the facts on ARMCO 
Stress Resistant Wheels. Just call our 
nearest district office, or write direct 
to Armco Railroad Sales Co. Incorpo- 
rated, 1891 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





TOMORROW ‘IS 


ROLLING TODAY” 
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SOWASTER 


INDUSTRY'S NEW. (SET OF FUG 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 
1345 S. Washington Avenue + Minneapolis 4, Minn. 





Modern industry and modern transportation alike depend on 
controlled circulation of vital fluids . . . oil, gases, water, steam. 
For these arterial systems, Barco Flexible Joints have provided 
necessary protection for over 30 years... guarding these 
mechanical “‘life-lines” against vibration and shock ...com- 
pensating for contraction and expansion. For complete infor- 
mation, write to Barco Manufacturing Company, Not Inc., 
1800 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. In Canada: The 
Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


Not just a swivel 
joint...but a com- 

ination of a swivel 
and ball joint with 
rotary motion and 


responsive move- 


THE FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM IS THE SALVATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 5 one through every 
angle. 


‘*MOVE IN DIRECTION “’ 
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Dependable local oxygen deliveries 
to industrial centers 


EREVER your plant is located, you can depend on Airco 
for a steady supply of high-quality oxygen. Airco plants and 
warehouses throughout the nation supply oxygen in any volume— 
from a hundred cubic feet to many million cubic feet monthly. 
Airco oxygen is “packaged” to meet varied needs— in individual 
cylinders or in trailers. Whichever Airco delivery method you select, 
you always receive oxygen — guaranteed 99.5% pure in the cylinder. 
@ An interesting free booklet—“Oxygen—Indispensable Servant of 
Industry” —describes Airco’s complete oxygen service. Write for a free 
copy to Dept. RA at the New York office. 


Arr RepucrTion 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
in Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. » General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


AIRCO OXYGEN cosnavrceo 99.51 ron 


— IN THE CYLINDER 
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The sample of INDERON illus- 
trated at the right, shows how 
the plastic facing gives a 
smooth, hard surface — how 
the plywood core gives 
“depth’’, strength and body to 
the plastic laminate. 


The hard, scoot, grain- 
less plastic is permanently 


fused toa laminated resin- 
bonded plywood core. 


NOW piastic and plywood have been com- 
bined —‘‘alloyed’’ — to produce a structural 
product which offers the smooth, hard, per- 
manently finished qualities of plastic plus the 
strength, durability and rigidity of exterior 
type plywood. 7 


INDERON is waterproof — resistant to | 


moisture and vapor — resistant to chemicals, 
decay, fungi and temperature changes. It is 
stable — strong, durable. It needs no surface 
protection — no additional decorative treat- 
ment. 


In your postwar planning, consider the advantages 
of this smooth, hard-surfaced plastic-plywood 
laminate for freight car roofs and linings, for ex- 
terior siding, for station fixtures, for -signs and 
markers, for refrigerator cars, for bulk-loading 
cars—for any structural use where low cost, work- 
ability, smoothness and strength are desirable. 
Three grades will be available—Standard, Decora- 
tive and Industrial. Write for complete data— 
today. 














INDERON panels are per- 
manently faced with three 
or more layers of a resin- 
impregnated plastic. This 
gives INDERON its hard, 
smooth, durable surface. 


The plastic facing 1s per- 
manently fused to the ply- 
wood core by heat and 
pressure, It can’t come 
loose! Plastic and plywood 
become, in effect, a single 
heat-bonded unit. Panels, 


COST plastic 














The core of each INDER- 
ON panel ts resin-bonded 
exterior type fir plywood. 
This gives rigidity, 
strength and ‘“‘balance’’— 
makes possible a LOW 
laminate, 
with depth and body. 


available in standard 4 x 8 
foot sizes, are smooth, 
hard, strong, durable, yet 
easy to work, form and 
fasten. 





Manufacturers 


Buffelen Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Tacoma 2, Wash. 


Washington Veneer Co. 
Olympia, Wash. 





For Information Write 
CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


9 South Clinton St., 


Chicago 8, Illinois 
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% The modern truck for every 
type of freight service at any 
speed and under all loads. 
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LONG SPRING TRAVEL - CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL 
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A group of high schoo! boys operating JACKSON Vibratory 
Tampers on a large surfacing job of one of the leading 
railroads. 


In this day of manpower shortage when high school lads 
and any other inexperienced labor available must be 
resorted to, there's a double-barrelled advantage in using 
JACKSON vibratory TAMPERS. For, the weight of the 
machine, its unique vibratory action and the design of the 
blades all promote first class work with very little training 
of the operator. From Minnesota to Mexico and from 
coast to coast, in all vital areas, unskilled labor is operating 
JACKSON vibratory TAMPERS and making a noteworthy 


contribution to the track maintenance of many leading 
American Railways. 


JACKSON Vibratory Tampers powered by. JACKSON 
Power Plants can be used in all lifts, in all types of ballast, 
by the small user as well as the large operator as they 
= are equally adaptable to small or large gangs. Write for 
, literature describing this equipment and how to use it. 
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ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO., Ludington, Michigan 


24 RAILWAY ACE 
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Stainless Steel in Aircraft Engine Manifold and Collector Rings 


WE HAVE LARGE STOCKS OF 


STAINLESS STEEL... 


CALLUS) FOR 
“gd 
” Fg iy a 


E have been able to build up our warehouse stocks of 
U-S-S Stainless Steel. They include sheets, plates, bars 
of all kinds—rounds, squares, hexagons and angles—pipe, tub- 
ing, and welding electrodes in all standard grades and specifi- 
cations. And every pound of U-S-S Stainless Steel has been 
made by specially trained personnel in plants particularly 
adapted for its manufacture. In STAINLESS, as in other 
steels, the letters “U-S-S” are your assurance of top quality. 
Hundreds of new uses for Stainless Steel have been dis- 
covered in the course of production for war. Perhaps we can 
help you use it to advantage. Our engineers will assist you in 
selecting the proper type of U-S-S Stainless Steel for your 
requirements and will help you with fabricating problems. 
And we'll be glad to send you free technical bulletins upon 
request. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., 
P. O. Box MM—BRUnswick 2000 P. O. Box 479—Bigelow 3-5920 
BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., REctor 2-6560, BErgen 3-1614 
P. O. Box 2036—GiLmore 3100 PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. 


BOSTON (34) 176 Lincoln St., Allston, P.O. Box 42 CEdar 7780 

STAdium 9400 ST.LOUIS (3) 21st & Gratiot Sts., P. O. Box 27 
CLEVELAND (14) 1394 E. 39th St., HEnderson 5750 MAin 5235 
MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott St., TWINCITY 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. 


P. O. Box 2045—Mitchell 7500 
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Stainless Steel 
Army Mess Kits 


















Stainless Steel in Synthetic Rubber Manufacturing Equipment 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE our nearest warehouse when 
you need Stainless Steel. A call to us may help you 


avoid serious delay in vital war production. We are 
doing our best, under today’s difficult conditions, to 
maintain our reputation for quick service. Your orders 
and inquiries will receive courteous attention and 
prompt action. 
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Platform floorings A | | c V 7 
must provide oe Res 


and Flintkote Mastic Flooring does! 





















It has a tough surface, hard enough to bear up under the 
heaviest platform or freight station service, yet it is resilient and 
shock absorbing. Its malleability enables it to “heal” its own 
minor cuts. 


This floor surfacing withstands vibration, takes heavy impact 
loads without cracking or indenting and it remains serviceable 
for years, with negligible maintenance cost. 


It is dustless and noise deadening; its “cushion” effect reduces 
platform truck wear. It resists water and most common chemicals 
..+ protects its base from rotting or corroding. 


Flintkote Mastic Floorings may be applied quickly and easily 
over old floors or on new construction. Any reasonably 
strong base is satisfactory ... wood, concrete, metal. 


Write for complete information about cold laid Mastic 
flooring or other Flintkote Railroad Products—Car Ce- 
ments— Asphalt Protective Coatings—Insulation Coat- 
ings— Building Materials— Waterproofing and Damp- 
proofing Materials. 












fiNpusTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY . Industrial Products Div. + 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N, Y. 








- BOSTON - CHICAGO HEIGHTS - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS - WASHINGTON - TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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AIR TOOLS 
COMPRESSORS 
iid a 1108) 
TURBO BLOWERS 
CONDENSERS 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Oil & GAS ENGINES 




















«first of all, air tamping takes the lightest tie tamper 
known — the Ingersoll-Rand MT-3. The operator has 
only to guide it as the machine does the work. And the 
work is always uniform as the tamper strikes steady, 
even blows all day long. Fatigue does not affect the 
machine and its light weight and easy-holding qualities 
reduce operator fatigue to an absolute minimum. 


To speed up your tie tamping operations,we suggest 
you investigate the MT-3 tamper and also I-R air com- 
pressors for the air power — both off- and on-track units 
are available. 


Ing ersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


























... that’s why the 
Houdaille* hydraulic 


principle is so effective in 
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absorbing forces whose mag- 


nitudes fluctuate constantly. 


ant 


First 10 years ago on America’s 


ery 


An | 


pioneer streamlined train, Houdaille 


likewise is first today in the ni 


development of highly P 
specialized railroad 
shock absorbers for 
vertical and lateral 


control. 








HOUDE ENGINEERING DIVISION OF 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 
BUFFALO 11, NEW YORK 
* Pronounced—Hoo-dye 
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* 1300 LEADER BUILDING 
































Time is the measure of all things. 

Few of man’s inventions can stand its 
merciless judgment. Yet Kerite for 

over 80 years has thrived and spread 
and gained renown. Time, indeed, gives 


Kerite its unqualified recommendation. 


1854 





The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable amen, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO . 





PIONEERS IN CABLE ENGINEERING 


AA ATLL \NR 
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capacity with less weight, less steel, less cost, 
and for equivalent results assure greater economy 
in service and maintenance than larger boilers with- 
out Syphons, plus safety from boiler explosion. 


Locomotive Figen Company 


CHICAGO 











PHILADELPHIA 
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WE BUILD RAILROADS 
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Complete construction of 28 miles of railroad with numerous bridges and culverts. 
Las Vegas to Boulder City, Nevada 
for 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


| MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT CORPORATION 


FOUNDED 
1860 


17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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STEEL CASTINGS 


that 30 down to the Sea 


These Stern Frame Castings for Landing Ships, pictured 
above and below, illustrate part of the extensive work we’ve 
been doing for the marine industry—along with rudder 
posts, stern tubes, bed plates, anchors of all sizes, and similar 
items. In each case, these castings have the highly uniform 
grain structure, strength and dependability that the Navy 
demands, but there’s nothing special about these qualities 
as far as we’re concerned. They are characteristics that you'll 
find in all castings by PSF, and the best of all reasons for 


specifying them. @ Let us figure on your casting needs. 





YEARS OF STEEL CASTING KNOWLEDGE 








GLASSPORT, PA. 


W680 9870 Soles Offices: NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND e CINCINNATI « AKRON « WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A.A.R. Std. E. Coupler 


A.A.R. Alternate 
Std. E. Coupler 





Naco Spun Steel Car Wheel 





A.A.R. Std. 
Vertical Plane 
Horizontal Key Yoke 





A. A.R. Alternate Std. 
Vertical Plane Swivel Yoke 





National Journal Box with Deflecting 
Fan and Flexo No. 2 Lid 





M-50-B Draft Gear 
A. A.R. Approved 







M-17-A Draft Gear 
ni A. A. R. Approved 





National B-1 Truck with Dual Control 


| NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND. OHIO 


oy rm 5 ; ; c - 
Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 





Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ill 
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A.A.R. Alternate 
Sid. E. Coupler 







A. A.R. Alternate Std. 
ertical Plane Swivel Yoke 
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M-50-B Draft Gear 
A. A.R. Approved 
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MAGOR CAR CORPORATION ‘Sams 





Destguers aud Manufacturers of Preight 
| dec, 


Your Post-War Revenue Traffic will demand 
specialized cars. We have expended years 





in the development of such equipment. 











@ Oxweld’s method for cleaning and dry- 
ing metal surfaces prior to painting is fast, 
easy, and thorough. Flame-cleaning, fol- 
lowed by wire-brushing, removes all traces 
of surface moisture, rust, and scale. The 
metal is then warm and dry, ready for im- 
mediate painting. Paint applied to warm, 
dry steel will flow more freely, and bond 
tighter, providing a longer- 
lasting paint job. 

Because the flame-cleaning 
process is so economical and 
easy to use, many steel surfaces 
—train sheds, bridges, pipes, 


TO CLEAN AND DRY STEEL QUICKLY 
Use Oxy - Acetylene Flame Equipment 


tanks, rail, and joint bars, as well as locomo- 
tives and rolling stock of many kinds—are 
being cleaned with the oxy-acetylene flame. 

Ask your Oxweld representative for 
more information about flame-cleaning. 
He will be glad to show you how you can 
use it to advantage. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


WCC] 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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it’s THE 
OPPOSED - PISTON 
DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE BY 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 
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| | “Blackhall” PATENT RAILROAD CAR WASHER 


| | 150 in Service Daily Washing Greyhound Each Passenger Car Passes Through Washer 
and Other Transit Busses. in 12 Minutes. 





IN SUCCESSFUL SERVICE WASHING CLEAN —— 115 CARS PER DAY 


EACH MORNING THE “CAPITOL LIMITED” TRAIN OF 13 CARS IS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED OF DIRT ON ITS CAR SIDES AUTOMATICALLY IN 30 MINUTES FOR 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO CHICAGO TERMINAL R. R. AND 
THE ALTON R.R. CO. AT LOOMIS & WEST 15th ST., CHICAGO 


ABOUT $1.00 LABOR COST PER CAR IS SAVED OVER 
PREVIOUS HAND WASHING METHODS. 
TWO LABORERS NOW USED. 


One of the outstanding features of the “Blackhall” Railroad 
Car Washer is our use of the “Fullergript” anchored. non- 
shredding washer brush, securely held in dove-tailed split 
aluminum brush hubs. The economy in the future use of 
Fuller brushes has been proven a great advantage over any 
other type of brush made. The photo at the left shows 
equipment for mixing water with Oakite Cleaner and 
spraying it on car sides 145 feet from the large brush 
which rubs the acid in after working on the dirt. Washer 
equipped with six brushes. Some cars require acid—others 
none—according to their condition. 

















“A RAILROAD CAR-W ASHER. IS JUST AS GOOD AS THE BRUSHES IT USES — NOT 
ONE BIT BETTER” 





MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY by 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
CLYDE P. ROSS, President @ DAVID E. WHITE, Vice Pres. @ GLEN O. MORFORD, Chief Gila 
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rmance Improved 
By New Layout 


CHANICAL SWITCHMAN "* 


_ MOUEL @ MECHANICAL SWITCHMAN wiTH 
PISTOM ROD PROTECTOR & SPECIAL BACK CAP 
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IMPROVED LAYOUT 
OF MECHANICAL 
SWITCHMAN 


The Mechanical Switchman is reversed from the conventional position. The 
cylinder assembly is fixed to the crank of the stand and remains stationary, 
except for hand operation, thus reducing the frictional load on the plates 


ond eliminates pulling the weight of the cylinder. 


CONVENTIONAL LAYOUT The piston rod is fixed to the crank of the stand and the spring pulls the 
weight of the cylinder assembly in addition fo the frictional load on the 


plates established by supporting the weight of the cylinder on the No.1 rod. 


OF MECHANICAL 
SWITCHMAN 


1—REDUCED SPRING LOAD. The heavy 
end of the device when supported largely by 
the No..1 head rod necessarily “holds down” the 
points on the plates, setting up a frictional load, 
effective while returning the points to the stock rail. 

Supporting the heavy end of the device on 
the crank of the stand and roller support, sub- 
stantially reduces this frictional load. 

In the conventional layout the piston rod is 
fixed to the crank of the stand, and the spring 
pulls the weight of the cylinder assembly in ad- 
dition to returning the points to the stock rail. 

Reversing this position, the cylinder assembly 
is fixed to the crank of the stand reducing the 
additional weight pulled by the spring to that 
of the piston rod only. 


2—REDUCED WEAR. Piston and cylinder 
wear should be substantially reduced by both 
the reduction of spring load, and by moving 
only the piston rod within the cylinder rather 
than moving the weight of the device on the 


piston rod. 


3—REDUCED VIBRATION. in its cus- 
tomary position, the heaviest portion or back 
cap end of the device is attached directly to 
the No. 1 head rod, subjected to the vibration 
at that point. 

When the Mechanical Switchman is reversed, 
vibration of the switch will be dissipated in the 
pisfon rod before’ reaching the body of the 
mechanism itself. 


“ Quality Since 1880 ne 


NO. 4 HUB STAND—cvailable in 
low of intermediate heights, is espe- 
cially adapted for use with the Mechan- 
ical Switchman. Its dead center throw- 
ing arrangement and advantageous 
lever ratio facilitate accurate signal 
adjustment and adequate pressure of 
the point against the stock rail. 





PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORPORATION 


4710 West Divisi on Street, Chicago 51 
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swer to the problem of get- 
um daylight and positive control 
tilation for industrial buildings with 
aw-tooth or monitor type roofs. 


The use of Truscon Continuous Steel Win- 
dows and mechanical operators assures the 
delivery of ample light and fresh air to pro- 
duction floors, even during inclement weather. 


Truscon Continuous Steel Windows are 
hung on a continuous hinge, 
an exclusive time-proved 
Truscon feature, which insures 
straight alignment, positive 
weathering, and complete 
freedom for expansion and 


TRUSCON 


STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 









inuous Windows and Operators 


not available until our wartime obligations are fulfilled) 


contraction. There is no binding, wear on 
pins, hinges or other fixed parts and no 
flashing is necessary. 


For more than twenty-five years Truscon has 
coordinated the design and manufacture of 
mechanical operators with its complete line 
of steel windows, and has made constant 
improvements to meet the ever changing 
problems of industry. The benefit of all this 
experience is available to 
you now. Request a Truscon 
window engineer to help 
you adapt thesé windows 
and operators to your post- 
war jobs. : 
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Southern Railway Bridge, Almond, N C. Designed and built by T V A 


FOR STRENGTH ...DURABILITY 
THEY TURNED TO POZZOLITH 


HERE were three problems in building the above bridge piers, which now are largely 





submerged — workability, strength, durability. 


Experience in millions of yards of concrete has proved that Pozzolith was the practical, economical 
answer to all because Pozzolith through its action of cement dispersion greatly increases the 
efficiency of cement and lowers water-cement ratio 12-15%. 


Recent findings of the Nation's highest testing authority show that Pozzolith Concrete exposed to 
freezing and thawing in fresh or salt water is 400-500% more durable and has greater strength than 
plain concrete. These and other tests made in this exhaustive investigation prove that Pozzolith 
marks a new era of concrete performance. 


The trend in concrete construction is toward Pozzolith because cement dispersion assures faster 


construction, vastly improved concrete, with lower construction and maintenance costs. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO . TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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OZZOLIT 


iB CEMENT DISPERSION 
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UMMINS 


* DIESEL ?.. 





This you can count on when you specify Cummins De- 
pendable Diesels for the railroad equipment you build 
or operate: 


Savings in fuel cost . . . assured by the exclusive 
Cummins Fuel System’s economical use of low-cost 
fuel oil. 


Savings in maintenance cost . . . assured by rugged 
construction . . . easily accessible, easily removable 
parts and accessories . . . availability of complete serv- 
ice facilities and replacement parts anywhere in the 
country. 


Savings in time... assured by the Cummins Diesel’s 
exceptional flexibility . . . all-weather instant starting 
. .. 24-hour-a-day dependability. 


Savings in weight and space . . . assured by refine- 
ments in design, ‘construction ‘and materials which 
have reduced weight per horsepower to as low as 10}4 
pounds. 


These are the reasons why Cummins Dependable Diesels 
are your most profitable investment in power. Models 
designed for—and proved in—switching locomotives, mo- 
tor trains, maintenance-of-way equipment and all tvpes of 
stationary, automotive and marine service. 


Cummins Encine Company, Inc., CotumsBus, INDIANA 





I-B CRANES HELP SPEED PRODUCTION QUOTAS 
IN SCORES OF INDUSTRIES 













In steel mills and factories, at 
| coal and ore docks, on rail- 
roads and in construction op- 
erations, Industrial Brownhoist 
cranes, bridges and car 
dumpers are reducing costs 


and speeding up material 





handling. 





INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


” INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORP. * BAY CITY, MICH. * District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago * Agencies: Detroit, 
Birmingham, Houston, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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THE PRACTICAL CLOSURE 
FOR LOADING DOCK OPENINGS 


Any measure that will expedite the loading and unloading of 
freight, gets the green light from railroads today. That is why, in 
the building of this new loading dock terminal, Mahon Rolling 
Steel Doors were given an immediate okay. FIRE SAFE... WEATHER 
SAFE... INTRUSION SAFE . . . Mahon Rolling Steel Doors provide 
simple, easy, positive power or hand operation, plus the advantage 
of FULL WIDTH UNOBSTRUCTED OPENINGS, which greatly facili- 
tates the handling of merchandise. 


No other doors offer the many advantages of design and construc- 
tion developed by Mahon. 


Mahon engineers will gladly assist you in the planning of 
doors for any building project. Estimates furnished promptly. 


THE R.C. fide Gt ade aay 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors and Shutters « Also Steel Deck for Roofs, Siding, Partition Walls 
and Doors, Acoustical Ceilings and Permanent Floor Forms + Roof Sumps and Roof Sump Recesses 
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CONNECTIONS 


























@ The introduction of Schaefer hollow-forged f 
Truck Lever Connections thirty-odd years ago b | 
eliminated many of the trouble factors then 
commonly experienced. 





Since their introduction many improvements 
have been made in the original design, and 
many new styles and sizes have’ been engi- 
neered and placed in production. The use of 
the hollow section for “light weight-full strength- 
plus,” however, remains because of its higher 
efficiency and flexibility in design. 


There's a Schaefer Connection for every type 

of freight car and engine tender—all described 
and illustrated in the new Schaefer Catalog. . 
In your engineering, purchasing, stores and 
repair depariments this catalog will prove a 
real time saver. Ask for 
a copy today. 





Send for FREE Catalog 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


° PITTSBURGH, PA. 





BUILDING 





LOOP, “U” AND S 
TRUCK LEVER 
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COMPACTED BALLAST 


FAIRLY OPEN BALLAST 


PORTLAND CEMENT GROUT ~ mle 


REPLACES WATER SATURATED 
MATERIAL 





PRESSURE GROUTING 


saves thousands of dollars 
—pays own cost in a few months 


Savings of thousands of dollars in mainte- 
nance, smoother riding track, and elimi- 
nation of slow orders have resulted from 
pressure grouting of subballast on major 
railroads. 

More than twenty major railroads are 
now using this simple, positive method of 
eliminating water pockets or soft spots and 


increasing the load-carrying capacity of 


troublesome subgrades. 

In nearly every instance where pressure 
grouting with portland cement has been 
tried, the entire cost has been returned 
within’ a few months by savings in main- 
tenance. 

Write for copy of “Stabilizing Railroad 


, 


Track by Pressure Grouting.” Free in 


United States and Canada. 


Portland Cement Association 
Dept. A6c-26, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 
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Clear Track to our 


Railroad Customers 


@ America’s railroads have for many 
years been regarded by The Glidden 
Company as preferred customers. 
Accordingly we have long been set 
up to render you a specialized, prefer- 
ential type of service. And during the 
war our efforts and facilities toward 
this end have been considerably ex- 
tended. We have “‘cleared the tracks’’ to 


give you the very best service possible. 


The Glidden Railroad Technical Serv- 
ice offers a vast reservoir of practical 


“know-how” accumulated through 


years of studying railroad painting 
problems. One development of this 
service, TWO-A-DAY Car painting, is al- 
lowing railroads to substantially reduce 


time out for the painting of equipment. 


This Glidden Railroad Technical 
Service is supplied by all of our eight 
strategically located plants and re- 
search laboratories, making it quickly 
available wherever you need it. On 
any problem concerning paint or 


painting procedures, let us bring you 


-this expert help. 


Tnfem 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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S, SAID AN EXECUTIVE at a railroad classi- 
fication yard which has weighed 15 to 100 cars 
daily for 20 years with Streeter-Amet auto- 
matic weight recorders. 


**To us,” . . . continues the executive, ‘it means: 


1. Continuous, speedy flow of our 


freight traffic. 


2. Absolute minimum 
complaints. 


of weight 


3. No unnecessary re-handling. 


‘‘About half our yard help is in the military 
service, and Streeter-Amet automatic recording 
has been terrifically important in offsetting the 
inexperience of help which makes for mistakes 
and subsequent argument and customer friction. 


“Freight traffic is heavy and S-A speed of 
motion weighing has helped to maintain top 
service. Weighers can be handled without re- 
duction of average speed between the hump 
and classification tracks.” 

“It all adds up to steamlined operation for us,”’ 
Streeter-Amet recording will weigh six to one 
ahead of hand weighing. It will cut operating 
costs, and improve general efficiency. Write 
today for a free engineering survey. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 


4109 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
Automatic weighers, Recorders, Scales and Services+ Founded 1888 
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For Smooth Riding Freight Cars 


Low Initial Cost Selected for over 92,000 
Long Life Cars by 55 Railroads 


and Private Car Lines 


Dependable 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 
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SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STREETS - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





There are Values in 


ot 


.... that only 
performance can reveal 


Municipal Light & Power Plant, Paragould, Arkansas 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Plant and General Sales Office: Springfield, Ohio 


MARINE, 28 to 1325 H.P. © GENERATOR SETS, 20 to 930 kw. 


um NGINES 
SUPERIOR DIESELS -« STATIONARY, 28 fo 1325 H.P. » Supt Division of 
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GREATER STRENGTH IN STRUCTURALS 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY APPLICATIONS 


N-A-X High-Tensile Steel is the answer to many design problems where 


the great strength of this fine-grained steel can be applied to reducing weight, 


increasing durability, or both. Produced by Weirton in structural shapes 
and special sections, N-A-X High-Tensile Steel provides high strength and 
impact values, excellent weldability, exceptional resistance to fatigue. 


Corrosion-resistance is four times that of mild carbon steels. 


N-A-X High-Tensfle Steel center sills and other car shapes 
provide more rugged construction for railroad cars. . . . With 
greater proven resistance to fatigue and impact at the wide range 
of temperatures at which this equipment operates, N-A-X High- 
Tensile Steel assures longer life with less maintenance cost. 


WEIRTON © STEEL CO. 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Decelostat 










HE Decelostat is a sentry that is always at its 
post—on the wheel—ever on the lookout for 


irregularity in wheel-rail adhesion. 


When brakes are applied it measures rate of retard- 
ation. If slippery rail is encountered the Decelostat 
won't let the wheel slip into a slide. It eases up on 
the brake, promptly—before the slide can develop- 


This is done in less than a second. 


Braking pressure is softened—but only for the mo- 


ment, and only on the affected wheels. Then the 


Softens the Brake 
When Wheel Slip Impends * braking pressure is restored to the existing train level. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 
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Iu This Jssue 


moran 85- mer Old Bridge Piers. . 


. P. Disney, C. N R. engineer of bridges, tells ace ‘plastic 
th be and internal “shots,” employing cement grout, give 
substructure of venerable Victoria bridge new lease on life. 


Virginian Achieves Pinnacle in Credit 


Discusses capitalization, debt reduction, ms pecpert and territory 
of this railroad which has been operated e outset with 
unusual ee ogee of p Kcr to aie gsr shermersbn at 
lowest le cost for t. Viremia bituminous coal. 


Properties of High-Strength Steels. . 


Beginning a two-part article by Frederick D. Foote, president, 
Alloys Development Corp. Herein is given a balanced appraisal 
of characteristics of steels adapted for lightweight construction 
of freight and passenger cars. 


EDITORIALS 
Effectively Opposing National Socialism 
Need for “Staff Work” é 
How the Tank Car Has Gone to War 
Involuntary Sabotage 
Safety Demands Identification of Trains 


Who's a “Saboteur”’?. . . 





GENERAL ARTICLES 


Rejuvenates 85-Year Old Bridge Piers, by C. P. Disney... . 
Truman Asks Americans Not to Travel 

Virginian Achieves Pinnacle in Credit 

Properties of High-Strength Steels, by Frederick D. Foote 
Blackhall Car Washer 

A Great Day Coming for the Railroads, by Wayne A. Johnston 
“Know-Your-Railroad” Forums... .. 


RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS... 


GENERAL NEWS.... 


FREIGHT OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Railway Age is indexed by the Industrial Arts Inder and also by the 
Engineering Index Service 
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An empty flat 


or a loaded hopper— 


controlled with equal ease 
by “UNION” Electro-pneumatic 
CAR: RETARDERS 


No matter what the weight of a car may be, “‘Union’’ Electro- 
pneumatic Car Retarders slow it down easily and safely. 


That is because pneumatic operation—an exclusive “Union” 
feature—gives the operator four different degrees of pressure 
plus instantaneous release. An empty flat car or loaded hopper 
can be controlled with equal ease and sureness. 


Features like this are typical of the engineering “know-how” 
that has gone into the construction of “Union” retarders and 
has made them first choice of railroads for the vital job of 
speeding up yard operations. 


Our 70-page book, ‘Freight Classification Yards,” (Bulletin 
No. 155) tells the whole story. Let us send you a copy. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 1 “ ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Week at a Glance | 


PULLMANS CUT 75 PER CENT: 
Travelers in mufti will soon be worrying 
along with 25 per cent’ of the Pullman 
space available to them up to now, and 
after July 1 it will be impossible “without 
some help” for a civilian to get space 
on a train to the West Coast. Such were 
some of the revelations on the seriousness 
of the travel situation made by Colonel 
1. Monroe Johnson to the press on Wednes- 
day of this week. The reduction in the 
number of coaches available for civilian 
travel will be about 10 or 12 per cent. The 
W. P. B. this week put the entire freight 
car building industry (including manufac- 
turers.of essential specialties) on its “ur- 
gency list.” These plants will now be addi- 
tionally favored both as to materials and 
man-power. The W. P. B. acted on the 
information that the current car shortage 
“is somewhat more than 10,000 cars.” 
e 
“REDEPLOYMENT” PREVIEW: 
he military load of passenger travel 
should reach its peak in December, but 
the zenith in military freight movement is 
not expected until next April—such are the 
Army predictions of what lies ahead for 
domestic transportation in relation to the 
“redeployment” of troops toward the 
Orient, in a statement reviewed in the 
news pages of this issue. The high point 
in the home-bound movement from Europe 
will come in August, when 400,000 troops 
should arrive at U. S. ports. The Army’s 
estimates are given in terms of passenger 
equipment required, which indicate how 
little will be left for civilian travel. 
@ 

SUPREME 
Some more 5-to-4 decisions by the Supreme 
Court as recast by the late President Roose- 
velt were handed down this week to the 
further bewilderment of the bourgeoisie. 
In one case a railroad settled a dispute 
with a union which was the authorized 
bargaining agent for a group of employees, 
whereupon individual employees demanded 
personal monetary damages on the conten- 
tion that the union’s power to bargain for 
them did not cover individual grievances ; 
and in this novel argument the Supreme 
Court has acquiesced. In another case the 
Court suspended an order by the I. C. C. 
raising intrastate fares to the interstate 
level, asserting that this can be done only 
where, after listening to all the evidence, 
the Commission finds that intrastate rates 
are too low per se and not merely by com- 
Parison with interstate rates. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT: The car situa- 
tion for the grain crop isn’t so bad—cer- 
tainly not bad enough to justify the alarmist 
reports which have appeared in the daily 
press during the past week. Such was the 
information given by Colonel J. Monroe 
Johnson at an O. D. T. press conference 
on June 13. Up to June 2 the railroads had, 
this year, moved about 10,000 more cars of 
grain than in 1944. All the big grain roads 
have increased their loadings over last 
year by enormous percentages—the Santa 
Fe almost 90 per cent, for example. From 
February 19 to May 3 eastern roads de- 


livered to western connections 94,000 more’ 


COURT VARIETY:) 


box cars than they received. Box cars 
on central western roads were 114 per 
cent'of ownership on June 1 this year, com- 
pared to 105 per cent on June 1, 1944. The 
colonel wouldn’t go so far as to term the 
grain situation “lovely,” but he hinted that 
he had other situations in mind which wor- 
ried him more. 

& 
WHY CODDLE COMMUNISTS?: 
Do Americans deprecate force, cruelty, and 
crime only when perpetrated under the sign 
of the swastika, or are we paradoxically 
to embrace and fondle such viciousness 
when done under the emblem of the hammer 
and sickle? The leading editorial in this 
issue reminds us that there is little differ- 
ence except terminology between the kind 
of rascality that the Russians label Com- 
munism and the parallel behavior which the 
Germans called National Socialism. There 
isn’t any excuse for Americans to scorn 
the Teutonic monstrosity and cuddle up 
with its Slavic twin; or any excuse for 
treating promoters of the Russian brand of 
totalitarianism within our borders more 
gently than we dealt with the Nazi scoun- 
drels who sought to foster Nazidom among 
us. Agents of foreign governments seeking 
to undermine our domestic institutions 
should be dealt with in the traditional 
manner. 

6 
PRESERVING FREEDOM: To keep 
America free, it isn’t enough just to scotch 
the militant enemies of freedom—the leaders 
of our private enterprise have the further 
duty to give the best and most loyal service 
they can to the institutions they profess to 
venerate. Specifically, our editorial sug- 
gests, this means that business generally 
should support the foresighted activity of 
the Committee for Economic Development ; 
and that the railroads should get together 
on a far-seeing program for legislation and 
public relations, in conjunction with a pro- 
gram for physical rehabilitation and im- 
provement. Such action by business and 
the railroads is needed if these enterprises 
are to make their maximum __ post-war 
contribution to general prosperity and use- 
ful employment. No defense of free enter- 
prise can be so effecti#¥e as a concerted ef- 
fort to cause such enterprise to function at 
its best. 

® 
LEARNING FROM THE ARMY: 
The railroads show a striking parallel to 
the Army in the complexity of their job. 
Both organizations, that is, embrace a wide 
variety of technologies and professions— 
subordinated in each instance to a special- 
ized objective. But the Army makes more 
of a recognized effort than the railroads 
to bring the wide range of its activity into 
an integrated whole, by assigning thousands 
of officers who spend all their time on 
plans and integration. The Army doesn’t 
leave the study of long-range objectives to 
the spare time of officers whose principal 
responsibilities lie ¢n day-to-day operations ; 
moreover it is the top staff administrators 
who direct the operating officers and not 
vice versa. An editorial in this issue on the 
railroads’ need for “staff work” further ex- 
plores Army: and railroad parallelism: 
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WHAT TO EXPECT IN STEEL: 
High-strength and corrosion-resistant steels 
evolved- in recent years should--not be 
expected to show exceptional development 
of any of their superior qualities. “Good 
enough” is as much as should be demanded, 
because superfluity in desirable properties 
also calls for superfluity in production cost. 
With this useful hint to thrifty and inquisi- 
tive users of steel, Alloys Development 
President Frederick Foote opens in this 
issue a carefully-considered exposition of 
the economic and technological factors 
entering into the wise use of the improved ' ) 
material for transportation purposes. The 
selection of an appropriate quality hinges 
on a careful scrutiny and balance of such 
factors as initial cost, resistance to corro- 
sion and abrasion, ease of welding and 
forming, weight savings, and strength. 
3 

SANTA FE & ALLEGHANY WIN: 
The I. C. C. has decided to allow the Santa 
Fe to build a 2-mile extension to a con- 
nection with the port facilities at Long 
Beach, Calif. This proposal was opposed 
by competing railroads in the area. The 
Commission has also approved stock con- 
trol of the C. & O., Pere Marquette, and 
N. K. P. by the Alleghany Corporation— 
but the latter corporation comes under 
I. C. C. jurisdiction and the group’s hold- 
ings of the Pittston Company must be put 
in the hands of an independent trustee. 








VICTORIA BRIDGE RENEWED: 
The Canadian National’s historic old struc- 
ture across the St. Lawrence at Mont- 
real showed signs of weakness in piers and 
abutments, and these are being thoroughly 
renovated and strengthened by a detailed 
job of grouting, pointing and refacing. 
Bridge Engineer C. P. Disney of the 
C. N. R. describes this interesting and 
useful undertaking in this issue. 


AN I. C. VIEW OF PROSPECTS: i 
President Wayne Johnston of the Illinois 
Central, impressed by the railroads’ re- 
sourcefulness in surmounting the depression 

and the war-traffic job, foresees in an 

address abstracted in this issue a favorable 

future for the carriers, if politics gives 

them anything like an opportunity to dis- 

play their demonstrated vitality. What the 

railroads need if they are to thrive is traffic, 

and Mr. Johnston reveals why he is hopeful 

on this score. He expects a revolutionary 
improvement in railway methods and equip- 

ment; and calls for the cementing of a 

better understanding with employees. 

® 





THEY “KNOW THEIR R. R.”: En- 
couraged by the popularity of a study 
course last fall for Boston & Maine em- 
ployees under umion-management-Y. M. 
C. A. auspices, in management-labor rela- 
tions, the same sponsors have recently 
brought to a successful conclusion a second 
course, entitled “Know Your Railroad.” 
An article herein describes the content and 
method of the course, and reproduces part 
of an examination paper written by one of 
the students at the program’s close, giving : 
concrete evidence of the successful absorp- 
tion of useful information. 
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CUSHION COUPLER CARRIER 


AND 
POSITIONING DEVICE 


MAINTAINS STANDARD COUPLER HEIGHT WHEN CARS 
ARE UNCOUPLED AND PERMITS A VERTICAL VARIATION 
WHEN CARS ARE COUPLED TO TAKE CARE OF UNEVEN 
TRACK OR LOW JOINTS, THUS CUSHIONING VERTICAL BLOWS 
ON COUPLER, CARRY IRON AND STRIKER. 
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Effectively Opposing National Socialism 


It is significant that for years nobody in this country has been 
able to say anything in defense of Naziism or Fascism without risking 
prosecution, while the defense, advocacy and promotion of Communism 
as practiced in Russia have been and still are permitted with little 
criticism and no danger of government action. 


It was a reasonable presumption that defenders and advocates of 
Naziism were directly or indirectly agents of Germany, and they had 
to be suppressed during the war with Germany. It is an at least 
equally reasonable presumption that some, if not many, of the pro- 
moters of Communism are agents of Russia. There is no question that 
the government of Russia formerly through the Comintern directed 
and financed activities in behalf of Communism in the United States 
and other countries. Ostensibly the Comintern has been abolished; but 
the evidence that the Soviet government is promoting Communism in 
all the countries that its armies have occupied is unmistakable. Fur- 
thermore, it is significant that not a word in criticism of conditions in 
Russia, or of anything that its government does, can be uttered or 
printed in the United States without numerous persons angrily trying 
to refute it. 


Almost the only difference between Communism in Russia and 
Naziism and Fascism in Germany and Italy was that in Russia the 
government owned all property, whereas in Germany and Italy the 
governments treated all property as if they owned it. There was little 
choice between their dictatorships. They established and maintained 
absolutism by every form of force, cruelty and crime. Should we then 
treat promoters of Communism in this country as we formerly treated 
promoters of Naziism? Any American who accepts money directly 
or indirectly furnished by any foreign government to promote Com- 
munism or any other form of national socialism is a traitor and should 
be treated as such. No effort should be spared to refute Communist 
propaganda and to defeat legislation such as the Murray “full em- 
ployment” bill (see Railway Age, February 10, 1945) tending toward 
establishment of national socialism. 


But the best means of arresting the trend toward national social- 
ism is that adopted by the Committee for Economic Development. 
This means is that of organizing business throughout the country (1) 
to educate itself and the public regarding the policies of government 
and business necessary to enable private enterprise to function with 
maximum efficiency, and (2) to stimulate private enterprise to exert 
itself to the utmost to cause large production and employment in the 
post-war period. The best answer to the claim that private enterprise 
has become a failure is to make it the greatest practicable success. 


The railroads and every other industry must join in the struggle 
if the battle for private enterprise is to be won; and probably it will 
be won or lost within a few years. Therefore, Railway Age recalls 
what it said in an editorial in its issue of May 19, entitled, “The Rail- 
roads Need a Program.” They need a legislative and public relations 
program. They especially need to adopt and announce a rehabilitation 
and improvement program svch as they adopted in 1923. A definite 
rehabilitation and improvement program will give necessary support 
to their legislative and public relations program. And the early 
planning of an adequate rehabilitation and improvement program to 
be carried out as conditions permit will be the greatest contribution 
they can make toward safeguarding private enterprise in general, 
and especially in the field of transportation. 




















Need for “Staff Work” 


Walter Lippman, in one of his recent articles observed 
of the State department, in effect, that it had suffered 
lately from being too much under the dominance of offi- 
cers at the “operating level,” so preoccupied with day- 
to-day problems that they lacked time, and perhaps also 
the inclination, to study and meditate upon long-term 
objectives and trends. 

Whether such a conclusion with respect to the State 
department is accurate need not concern us here—but 
who would deny that parallel language might be used 
to describe with precision the situation of the railroads ? 
Traditional railroad organization makes adequate provi- 
sion for the forethought and planning necessary to vigor- 
ous inter-railroad competition but, aside from the recent 
and valuable activities of the “Fletcher committee,” 
none of the major difficulties which have confronted the 
railroad industry as a whole in the past two decades has 
been foreseen in its true magnitude, to be met with a 
commensurate and timely strategy. The practice has 
been to temporize with these developments until they 
have reached unmanageable proportions, and then to 
try to counteract them with rear-guard and localized 
defensive tactics. 

For example, the throb of the war drums calling the 
hostile tribes together for a concentrated assault on or- 
derly rate-making was audible for years before the or- 
ganized attack was finally launched—but each individual 
railway officer who heard this premonitory rumbling in 
his own bailiwick had no systematic means of knowing 


to what extent the warlocks in other jurisdictions were . 


also thumping the tom-toms; and, anyway, he had a 
full quota of daily duties whose discharge left him no 
time for planning a counter-offensive. 

Again, what concession has been made to railway 
unions in more restrictive working conditions, higher 
wages, and paid vacations but which, if proposed as a 
voluntary act on the part of railway management, would 
have been dismissed as intolerably expensive? Such 
concessions have, nevertheless, been made and the ad- 
ditional cost has been shouldered by the railroads; with 
the unions, however, and not the generosity of the rail- 
roads receiving the credit in the eyes of railroad em- 
ployees. Time out from other managerial duties to do 
more long-range thinking on the subject of employee 
relations might not have saved the railroads much in 
their wage bill, but, under such an approach, they 
might at least have achieved greater employee loyalty 
and approbation as an offsetting reimbursement for the 
higher costs that they have had to accept anyhow. 

The list of railroad troubles which might have been 
mitigated or altogether dispersed if they had been sensed 
and dealt with betimes could be drawn out interminably. 
The reason the railroads suffer from such difficulties so 
much more acutely than any other industry does not lie, 
as is frequently asserted, in a peculiar backwardness or 
lack of imagination on the part of railroad men, but in 
the fact that the railroad business is so much more com- 
plex than any other. What other industry is engaged 
in sO many varieties of engineering work, with such a 
superimposed load of operating and production prob- 
lems ; to which are added legal, accounting, pricing, and 
selling complexities, each one of which is sufficiently 
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involved to constitute a distinct profession? What 
other industry is so minutely controlled by government 
at all its levels—national, state, and local? What other 
enterprise, except the telephone industry or the post 
office, comes into daily contact with so many people? 
What other industry is faced with such complicated 
unionism, strong but at the same time so diffusive? 

The degree of foresight and studious’ observation 
necessary to the long-run successful management of such 
relatively simple, one-product, one-union, little regulated, 
and localized businesses as manufacturing or mining is 
just not sufficient for railroading. Spare-time planning 
inay serve such industries well enough, but looking 
ahead for the railroads is too big and complex a job to 
be done in odd moments. The only enterprise compar- 
able to the railroads in the variety of its activities and 
relationships is the Army. The Army has recognized 
its problem and has tackled it by an ever-growing ex- 
pansion of “staff work.’”’ The Army, that is to say, has 
realized that such complex activities as it engages in 
cannot be well ordered without a large force of full- 
time officers whose job is, not to do, but to study, ob- 
serve, meditate, correlate, and plan; and such officers 
are not placed at a subordinate level but at the very top 
of the organization. The work done at the “operating 
level” is directed by those whose responsibility and op- 
portunity it is to know what the long-run objectives are, 
and all the forces at work which may affect the attain- 
ment of those objectives. 

It has been the well-done duty of the Pattons to win 
battles, but the supervision of the Pattons and the win- 
ning of the war has devolved upon the top administra- 
tion, which has the facilities to view the conflict in its 
world-wide and detailed entirety. 


How the Tank Car 
Has Gone to War 


Almost everyone is familiar with the record-breaking 
performance which railroads, in conjunction with pri- 
vate car companies and shippers, have attained with 
tank car equipment. Without the intensive and success- 
ful use of this type of car for handling petroleum prod- 
ucts alone, it is safe to say that the war could not have 
been brought to a successful conclusion on the Euro- 
pean front and progressed as well as it has in the Pa- 
cific. This statement can still be made and at the same 
time give full credit to pipe lines and all other transpor- 
tation media available. The tank car is, in truth, a “steel 
soldier on the home front,” as clearly established in a 
comprehensive paper on this subject which was pre- 
sented by J. J. Root, Jr., vice-president of the Union 
Tank Car Company, at the May 15 meeting of the Car 
Department Association of St. Louis. 

In addition to handling petroleum, tank cars lined 
with aluminum, nickel, rubber, zinc, lithcote, etc., which 
resist the corrosive action of lading or prevent its con- 
tamination, are rendering invaluable service in the trans- 
portation of special commodities. Many tank cars have 
been especially converted for handling component parts 
of 100-octane gasoline which is used in astronomic quan- 
tities. A single B-29 bomber, for example, is said to 
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consume one gallon of gasoline a second in taking off, 
fully loaded, and climbing to leveling-off altitude. In 
one 855-plane bomber attack on Bremen, Germany, only 
900 miles round trip from an English air base, one mil- 
lion gallons of gasoline were burned. To meet such de- 
mands, 33% million gallons of aviation gasoline a day 
are produced in this country. The total volume of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products loaded in tank cars 
amounted to 67 million gallons every day in the week. 

To accommodate this great traffic movement, Mr. 
Root’s study indicates that approximately 167,000 tank 
cars, with capacities varying from 4,000 to 16,000 gal. 
are now operating in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, of which about 75 per cent are used in trans- 
porting materials for war, and the balance materials es- 
sential for civilian needs. The present intensive use of 
tank cars is reflected in the fact that their total mileage 
has increased over 400 million car-miles a month, as 
compared with the pre-war year 1940. 

Every spectacular achievement of any magnitude is 
almost invariably a joint effort, with more than enough 
credit for all concerned, which is decidedly true in this 
instance. Tank cars adapted and used for relatively slow 
short-haul service had to be suddenly conditioned for 
fast transcontinental schedules, and this work was done 
hy tank car companies and railroads in spite of mate- 
rial and man-power shortages. The petroleum industry 
made a major contribution in providing increased load- 
ing and unloading facilities and releasing cars with mini- 
mum delay. The Association of American Railroads 
ably co-ordinated the efforts of individual railroads in 
securing the most effective maintenance practices and 
utilization of tank cars possible under arduous condi- 
tions. The Office of Defense Transportation, Office of 
Petroleum Administration for War, and War Produc- 
tion Board recognized the urgency of the need, and 
acted promptly within their respective spheres to help 
solve the broader problems of tank car demand and use. 
Primary credit must, of course, go to railroads for their 
notable work in safely handling vastly-increased num- 
bers of tank car loads in symbol and mixed trains on 
faster schedules and with greatly reduced delays at all 
terminals. As a result of the combined efforts men- 
tioned, the tank has become an outstanding tool of war. 


Involuntary Sabotage 


There are a great many reasons for the startling 
increase in freight loss and damage of $17,705,972 in 
1944 as compared with 1943, representing a rise of 42.1 
per cent. Freight house labor has been particularly hard 
hit by the draft, and inexperienced truckers and steve- 
dores have been responsible for a large proportion of 
the increased damage. Large freight houses are, of 
course, necessarily situated in large cities where critical 
man-power situations have been at their worst. Despite 
the existence of many reasons for this unfortunate situa- 
tion, the fact remains that this large loss really amounts 
to involuntary sabotage of war effort, and the serious- 
ness of the situation should be realized by every railway 
executive. 

Payments for unlocated damage to freight in packages 
increased $8,449,030, or 44.9 per cent; losses of entire 
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packages increased $2,148,951, or 73.2 per cent; con- 
cealed damage increased $1,820,060, or 34.5 per cent; 
unlocated loss from bulk or packages increased $1,013,- 
402, or 65.5 per cent. While the lossés from improper 
refrigeration or ventilation have not amounted to as much 
as the foregoing instances in money, they increased 
314.5 per cent. Thefts of entire packages increased 124.6 
per cent and thefts other than entire packages increased 
132.5 per cent. The total freight loss and damage on car- 
load shipments increased $11,534,470, or 39.1 per cent, 
and on less than carload shipments the increase was 
$6,171,502, or 49.3 per cent. 

These figures and the more detailed statistics which 
are available on freight loss and damage are worthy of 
serious consideration. Obviously, in view of the large 
sums involved, curtailing of this waste is essential. The 
annual Perfect Shipping Month in April is a step in the 
right direction, but it should be supplemented by the 
efforts of the railways the year around. In war-time 
the dollar loss is subordinated to the loss of valuable, 
badly needed war-time freight. 


Safety Demands 
Identification of Trains 


A recent collision on an eastern railroad, resulting in 
death to three employees and injury to six others, draws 
painful attention to the necessity for proper identifi- 
cation of trains at meeting points. In this accident, a 
southward first class train was given a train order 
directing it to meet a northward extra train at a blind 
siding. Upon arrival at the designated meeting point 
a northward extra train was observed in the clear on 
the siding and the first class train continued on past 
the station at normal speed. About 11% miles south 
of this siding it collided with the extra train it had 
been directed by train order to meet. 

Investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion revealed that no surviving member of the crew 
had actually checked the engine number of the extra 
train standing in the side track, but that, all had as- 
sumed it was the train named in the order they held. 
It was disclosed also that the conductor and the flag- 
man were not even aware that their train had passed 
the meeting point. The fireman, the baggageman and 
the brakeman of the passenger train all saw the extra 
train in the siding and all said they were unable to 
distinguish the engine number, but that they assumed 
it was the train for which their train was restricted 
because the engineman of their train continued at 
normal speed. Since the engineman was killed in_the 
collision, it could not be determined whether he failed 
to identify the train or whether he became confused 
as to his orders. In any event, it is apparent either 
that the surviving members of the crews did not under- 
stand the requirements of the rules and their responsi- 
bilities in the proper execution of train orders, or else 
that they were negligent—content to leave the entire 
task of seeing that train orders were fulfilled to the 
engineman. 

Recent observation on other railroads leads to the 
conclusion that, on some lines, trainmen have been 
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permitted to form the habit of “going for the ride.” 
This practice is certain to lead to repetitions of the 
accident described above. Where train operations are 
protected by block signals, identification of trains met 
or passed is necessary to avoid delays; but, where 
there are no block signals, as in this instance, identifi- 
cation is vital to safety. Operating officers responsible 
for train operation must know by personal observa- 
tion that train and enginemen know and understand 
the importance of proper identification of trains met or 
passed ; and, further, they must make certain that these 
employees act upon that knowledge. 


Who’s a “Saboteur”? 


C. Bedeil Monro, head of Pennsylvania Central Air- 
lines, has “deplored recent testimony of railroad inter- 
ests” in opposition to the program of airport develop- 
ment, to be financed by general taxation rather than by 
charges levied upon users of airport facilities. Such 
opposition by the railroads, “Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle” reports, is characterized by Mr. Monro as 
“an act of sabotage to the future of our entire national 
defense and a reprehensible blow at post-war employ- 
ment.” 

There you have one of the hardy pioneers of private 
enterprise, 1945 model. He lacks confidence in the 
willingness of uncoerced customers to use plane service 
sufficiently to satisfy his ambitions, so he insists that 
the government intervene and ride herd on the taxpayers 
to whip up more trade for him than he would get on- 
the inherent economic merits of his product, with his 
prices forced to reflect total costs of his service. And 
he has so little belief that self-supporting and self- 
respecting free enterprise can employ the available work- 
ing force that he calls opposition to tax-fostered job- 
making “reprehensible.” Why so many business men 
proclaim themselves opponents of the New Deal is rather 
mystifying, seeing how many of them—especially in 
aviation, waterways, and motor transportation—uphold 
economic doctrines and policies which are simon-pure 
New Dealism. 

Mr. Monro’s planes wouldn't be flying now and they 
won't be flying after the war unless there is an adequate 
railroad system to keep going the industrial production 
which supports this country’s economic life and its mili- 
tary strength. Not Mr. Monro’s planes, nor any other 
agency of transportation, can do the heavy industrial 
transportation job the railroads are doing—and still 
leave men and materials for other economic and military 
purposes. The railroads, in short, are at least as large 
an element in “our entire national defense’ as planes. 

The railroads were ready to make their indispensable 
contribution to national defense at no expense to the 
taxpayers, having prepared themselves entirely from 
the earnings they received from uncoerced customers. 
But, with payments from these voluntary customers as 
their only source of income, the railroads obviously can- 
not expect to continue their benefactions to national 
defense, if Mr. Monro and his kind succeed in induc- 
ing the government to use its taxing power coercively 
to herd many or most of these customers away from the 
railroads and onto Mr. Monro’s planes. 
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The railroads have demonstrated that a transportation 
agency can be developed and supported, adequate to na- 
tional defense, entirely from the earnings of voluntary 


commercial traffic. To promote a transportation serv- 
ice by taxation of non-users may gratify the greed of 
the interests surrounding that service, but such wet- 
nursing from the public purse is clearly unnecessary to 
the development of the service to the full degree of the 
nation’s need for it. The railroads have at no time 
opposed the development of aviation to the complete 
extent to which a genuine economic demand exists for 
such service, i. e., to the extent uncoerced customers are 
willing to support such a service by their purchases of 
it—but Mr. Monro does seek to prevent the railroads 
from attaining a development commensurate with their 
economic merits and with the demonstrated need of the 
national defense for railway service, because he wants 
the government to entice the railroads’ customers away 
from them by subsidizing below-cost rival services 
by air. 

The interest of the national defense in adequate trans- 
portation service is suffering “sabotage” all right—but 
it isn’t the railroads who are the saboteurs. An inside 
job of sabotage is being done on the system of self- 
supporting private enterprise, too, and the railroads 
aren't the saboteurs there either. 





An Orgy of Public Spending? 


Scarcely a day passes without new announcements of 
post-war spending plans not only by the federal but by 
local governments. After detailing some of the latter, the 
[Economic Bulletin of the National City Bank, N. Y.] 
finds that “the conclusion of the war threatens to let loose 
the greatest concentrated spending in the history of states 
and municipalities.” The latter may discover that this 
spending is badly timed, that instead of bridging over a 
period of depression it will only compete unnecessarily 
with private employment. The state and city spending 
plans nearly all depend, moreover, upon the assumption 
of generous aid from the federal government. The federal 
aid policy ought to be re-examined in the light of the 
war debt now loaded on the federal treasury and of the 
vast improvement in the finances of states and munici- 
palities. 

The many state and federal spending projects are usu- 
ally put forward on the ground that they will make jobs 
for returning soldiers. We must remind ourselves: that 
they will also make taxes to be paid by those same 
soldiers, and perhaps create an inflationary rise in living 
costs with which these soldiers and their families will 
have to contend. 

What we seem to be pointing toward is a level of post- 
war federal expenditures that may easily reach $25,000,- 
000,000, and even this figure may prove too low if gov- 
ernment spending and subsidies are looked to as a major 
reliance for reaching desired social objectives. How are 
we going to get the tax relief that is needed to stimulate 
post-war enterprise? How are we ever going to get the 
budget under control? 

The bank puts forward the suggestion that in our think- 
ing about post-war problems we are being influenced 
unduly by the memory of conditions in the Nineteen 
Thirties, when we were constantly contending with unem- 
ployment and striving to build up purchasing power. 


—From the New York Times 
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The Victoria Bridge, Looking Toward Montreal from the Opposite Side of the River 
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Rejuvenates 85-Year Old Bridge Piers 


Plastic surgery and internal “shots”, employing 
cement grout, give substructure of famous Cana- 
dian National Victoria bridge new lease on life 


UILT in 1854, and provided with a 
heavier and wider superstructure 
in 1898, the 24 cut-stone piers of the 
famous Victoria bridge of the Canadian 
National Railways over the St. Law- 
rence river have been reconditioned by 
an effective and economical method and 
will continue to carry dead loads two 
and one half times as great, and live 
loads at least seven times as great, as 
the original design loads. Weathered 
ind ice-abraded facing stones are being 
replaced with Prepakt concrete, and the 
body of each pier is being solidified by 
pressure intrusion with a special grout. 
The bridge, with an overall length of 
9,144 ft. and a length of 6,592 ft. be- 


Upstream Face of One of the Abutments Before the Repair 


Work Was Undertaken 
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tween abutment faces, crosses the St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and St. 
i.amberts, in the province of Quebec, 
Canada. At this point the river is swift 
and, although only 5 to 15 ft. deep in 
summer, at the breaking up of the win- 
ter ice it is deep and carries tremendous 
ice loads which sometimes overtop the 
piers. Also, heavy bed loads of boulders 
are transported by the current. 


The ‘bridge proper consists of 24 
spans 242 ft. to 247 ft. long, and a 
330-ft. span over the navigation channel. 
The original single-track railway super- 
structure was in the form of a series of 
rectangular tube spans, 16 ft. wide and 
18% to 22 ft. high, built of iron plates 
and weighing a total of 9,044 tons. In 
1898-1899, when the bridge was about 
40 years old, the superstructure was re- 
placed with the present pin-connected 
trusses weighing altogether 22,000 tons. 
The present superstructure has an ovér- 
all width of 66 ft. 8 in. and carries two 
tracks of the Canadian National on the 
bridge proper, between trusses; a single 
track of the Montreal South Shore elec- 





The Same Abutment as That Shown at the Left After the 


Repairs Had Been Completed 




















Illustrating the Ice Conditions to Which the Piers Are Subjected During the Winter 


tric railway, cantilevered from the down- 
stream side of the trusses; and a two- 
lane highway cantilevered from the up- 
stream side of the trusses. At the time 
of construction of the wider superstruc- 
ture it was necessary to widen the tops 
of the masonry piers and abutments; ac- 
cordingly, both the piers and abutments 
were widened on the upstream side by 
building up the masonry vertically from 
the cut-water faces, without adding to 
the overall width of the substructure. 

The piers and abutments rest on solid 
rock. They were built by laying up 5- to 
20-ton blocks of limestone in lime mor- 
tar to form a coursed ashlar shell, which 
was filled with irregular stones, also laid 
in lime mortar. 





Downstream End of a Typical Pier Showing How Erosion, 
Disintegration and Cracking Had Taken Their Toll 
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Although the substructure, built nearly 
a century ago, has continued to carry 
the bridge, it has gradually deteriorated 
and has been under frequent observa- 
tion and study for at least 20 years. In 
general, as might be expected, the ten 
piers in the middle of the river were in 
worse condition than those nearer the 
banks. The lime mortar had weathered 
from the joints and loosened the stones; 
in many places the vertical joints had 
become considerably widened by out- 
ward movement of the stones. In addi- 
tion, water had penetrated the structure 
through the open joints, with consequent 
damage from freezing and_ spalling. 
Many of the stones contained shale in- 
trusions, which were not only relatively 





Repair Work in Progress on One of the Piers. 
Nets in Lower Right Hand Corner and Timber Shield for 
Protecting Diver in Foreground 


weak in themselves, but which absorbed 
moisture and expanded disruptively un- 
der freezing conditions. Some of the 
stones had disappeared entirely. Adding 
to these weakening influences, the piers 
were racked back and forth by the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the steel 
trusses, in some cases sufficiently to 
split them, and at many points the sur- 
face stones were deeply abraded by ice. 
This combination of loose structure and 
disintegrated stones was considered suf- 
ficiently serious to require remedial 
measures. The cost of complete replace- 
ment of the piers would have been ex- 
cessive, 


Repair Methods 


In 1941 after consideration of several 
alternative proposals, it was decided to 
employ the Intrusion method for solid- 
ifying the piers and the Prepakt-concrete 
method for replacement of disintegrated 
stones. Briefly, intrusion consists of 
pumping a special cement-sand grout 
into holes drilled throughout the mas- 
onry; the grout being designed to per- 
mit its being pumped into relatively 
small spaces without bleeding or plug- 
ging, and to set without shrinkage so 
that the spaces remain completely filled. 
Prepakt concrete is made by pre-packing 
a space with coarse aggregate and then 
solidifying the mass by intrusion; the 
use of pressure insures complete filling 
of the space and tight bonding with the 
adjacent structure. 

Work on the Victoria bridge was be- 
gun in 1942, at the Montreal end, and 
has been proceeding progressively across 
the river, with the restoration of several 
piers in progress at the same time. As 
the repairs at a pier are completed, the 
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equipment employed is moved ahead to 
the next pier on which work is to be 
started. 

The scaffolding being used consists of 
y-in. wire cables with pipe sills, plank 
floors, and hand rails. It is hung from 
the bridge superstructure and extends 
entirely around each pier. The mixing 
and grout-pumping equipment at each 
pier is mounted on a platform slung 
under the bridge. Safety nets are pro- 
vided for all operations. 


Intrusion and Prepakt Used 


After each pier has been examined 
carefully, the mortar joints are raked 
out and pointed. Holes are then drilled 
into the pier at intervals sufficiently close 
to insure that all joints, cracks and voids 
are filled without requiring excessive 
pressures which might dislodge the 
stones. Near the water line, holes are 
drilled diagonally downward through 
the pier to penetrate not only the pier 
itself, but also several feet into the un- 
derlying bed rock. The holes above the 
water line are generally drilled hori- 
zontally, and all holes are of such diam- 
eter that 134-in. grout pipes can be in- 
serted to their full depth. 

Connection of the pressure hose at 
each hole is accomplished by means of a 
special intrusion insert developed by the 
contractor. The sequence of intruding 
at the various holes and to various 
depths in any given hole is controlled 
to prevent the inclusion of water in the 
lower portions and to afford progressive 
checks on the thoroughness with which 
the spaces are filled. On the average, 
the volume of intrusion material pumped 
into each pier is about 12 per cent of the 
volume of the pier. In one pier, as 
much as 9,000 sacks of cement were 
used. Test holes drilled after intrusion 
and tested under pressure have given 
evidence as to the complete solidifica- 
tion of the structure. 

A diver is employed to inspect the 
underwater intrusion. As the current is 
swift, and at some piers is as deep as 
18 ft., a timber shield is placed just up- 
stream from each pier to still the cur- 
rent and permit proper inspection. No 
caissons are being used at any of the 
piers. 

In restoring disintegrated facing stones, 
the unsound material is first chipped 
out to solid material, grid reinforcement 
is fastened in the cavity, a form is fast- 
ened over the opening, and the space is 
tightly. packed with specially graded 
coarse crushed stone and then intruded 
to form Prepakt concrete. The finished 
appearance is shown in one of the illus- 
trations. On the average, about 15 per 
cent of the facing stones are being re- 
placed in this manner. In one pier, 230 
blocks were replaced. 


Hollow Abutments Restored 


Abutments of the same exterior profile 
as the piers, with vertical downstream 
lace and sloping upstream face, extend 
out from the bank for several hundred 
leet at each end of the bridge. These are 
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Supporting Arches of Hollow South Abutment Were Found to Have Sagged 
as Much as 12 In. 





One of the Arch Rings in the South Abutment After the Repairs Had Been Made 


being reconditioned in the same manner 
as the piers, by replacing disintegrated 
face stones with Prepakt concrete and by 
intruding the shell. It was found that the 
south abutment, which was thought to 
be solid, was actually hollow, being sup- 
ported by a series of nine circular barrel 
arches of 27-ft. span. At the downstream 
face, each arch was closed in with a ver- 
tical stone wall 6 to 8 ft. thick, and on 
the upstream side each arch was en- 
closed by a longitudinal side arch which 
supported the sloping upstream face. 
Leaching of lime from the mortar joints 
of the arches had loosened the stones 
and caused the arches to sag, in some 
cases as much as 12 in. Many of the 
stones were broken. 

Each of the arches was reconditioned 
by building a reinforced Prepakt-con- 
crete arch directly under and in contact 
with the existing stone. The intrusion 
material, then applied, also penetrated 
the joints and crevices of the old stone 
structure and formed a monolithic whole. 
Each reinforcing concrete arch rests on 


two reinforced concrete beams, one along 
each springing line and supported by 
four concrete pilasters, all of Prepakt 
concrete. The upstream side arch was 
also supported by Prepakt concrete, 
which, in turn, was supported at its up- 
stream edge by a reinforced concrete 
wall. 

Restoration of the bridge substructure 
will be completed this year. With un- 
sound facing stones eliminated, joints 
filled with cement mortar, and interiors 
solidified, the piers and abutments are 
undoubtedly being placed in better con- 
dition than they were at the time of their 
original construction; and they should 
serve for an additional period at least as 
long as that from construction to date. 
It is estimated that the total cost of the 
work will be less than one tenth that 
which would have been required to re- 
place the piers and abutments. 

The restoration work is being done 
for the railway by Intrusion-Prepakt 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, under the 
direction of the writer. 
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Truman Asks Americans Not to Travel 


Commends the railroads, 
and Johnson presents his 
letter to this paper with 
endorsement for ‘“‘distin- 
guished service” 


ahead as “even bigger” than the “mir- 
acle” performed by the carriers during the 
first phase of the war, President Truman 
last week called upon the public to “lend co- 
operation in order that the burden may be 
minimized.” The President made his state- 
ment at a June 7 press conference, and he 
said in response to questions that he was 
prepared to establish travel rationing if it 
becomes necessary, although he hopes it 
will not. 


A ahead as en the transportation job 


Sleepers to Fade 50%—Mr. Truman’s 
statement included a prediction that it will 
probably be necessary to reduce the sleep- 
ing car equipment assigned to regular 
trains by 50 per cent in order to obtain 
equipment for troop movements. “Thus,” 
it added, “the various transportation re- 
strictions will not only be retained but 
undoubtedly increased. Those asking for 
relaxation of the restrictions are asking for 
the impossible.” 

Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, called 
on Mr. Truman at the White House on 
June 6, the day before the President’s state- 
ment was issued. With the statement, the 
White House also made public the text of 
a letter the President had written to the 
O. D. T. director. The letter stated that 
the transportation facilities of the nation 
“are now called upon for the most gigantic 
task in all the history of transportation.” 
It went on to point up the job already 
done, adding that contemplation of the 
remaining task “would overtax our faith 
if we had not found during the course of 
this war that the impossible had become 
our daily job.” 


Congratulates Carriers—In closing 
the President asked Colonel Johnson to 
“extend my congratulations to all of our 
transportation agencies—and their millions 
of workers—on the results they have ac- 
complished. At the same time express my 
confidence in them for the greater effort 
that lies ahead.” For his own part, the 
O. D, T. director followed through from 
the President’s appeal with a June 9 state- 
ment setting up a six-point voluntary travel 
curtailment program which, the O. D. T. 
press release said, “may avert the need for 
rationing at this late stage of the war.” 

As accompanying illustrations show, 
Colonel Johnson has endrosed a facsimile 
copy of President Truman’s letter com- 
mending the carriers for the Railway Age, 
signalizing the publication for “distin- 
guished service”; and has transmitted this 
letter with a personal note to the editor. 
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OFFICE OF OIRECTOR 


Mr. Samel 0. Dunn 
Editor 

Railway Age 

30 Cmrch Street 
Bew York 7, New York 


Dear Mr. Dunn: 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


I am enclosing a letter from President Harry 8. Truman, 
dated June 7, 1945, which well expresses the President's views 


with respect to transportation. 


official congratulations. 


To this I have added ay 


Your paper has well performed its important part in 
transportation, and I know of no better medium by which to 
extend the President's appreciation and congratulations to 
the millions of railroad workers than through it. 


Through the efforts of the transportation workers - all 
inclusive - from the youngest employes to the highest executives, 
the most gigantic task in all history of transportation has been, 
and will be, mccesefully accompli shed. 


To each individual who has rendered, and will render, 
service above the average, I add my sincere thanks to those 


of the President. 


The full text of President Truman’s 
press-conference statement follows: 


All too few realize the transportation difficul- 
ties which are now developing and which will 
continue well into 1946. It is important that 
the public understand the situation and at once 
lend full cooperation in order that the burden 
may be minimized. 

The transportation performance in mobilizing 
our victorious armies in Europe over a period 
of four long, difficult years required the utmost 
effort. The plan of battle now requires that our 
armies be transferred to the far Pacific in the 
very short time of 10 months. We must now 
complete in 10 months a task that is only 
one-third less than the previous job which re- 
quired nearly 48 months. The transportation job 
in the first phase of the war has often been 
called a “miracle.” The job ahead of us is even 
bigger. 

The facilities for civilian passenger transpor- 
tation will be greatly reduced. In order to obtain 
passenger equpiment for troop movements, it will 
probably be necessary to reduce the capacity of 
sleeping car equipment on regular trains by 50 
per cent. Men in uniform, other than on troop 
movements, now comprise about one third of the 
passengers on a regular train. If the number 
of these travelers in uniform remained con- 
stant, a 50 per cent reduction in sleeping car 
capacity on regular trains would mean that only 
one out of four of the civilians now using this 
equipment could do so in the future. But. the 
number of travelers in uniform will be greatly 
increased. 


In addition, war material moving to the Pa- 
cific will be more than twice as much as here- 
tofore. This tremendous increase must move over 
the Western railroads, which are already loaded 
to capacity. 

Thus the various transportation restrictions will 
not only be retained but undoubtedly increased. 
Those asking for relaxation of the restrictions are 
asking for the impossible. 

The situation requires the cooperation and self- 
denial of all users of transportation. The speed 
with which our men and munitions can be car- 
ried to within striking distance of Japan will 
largely determine how long the war must con- 
tinue. I know that every American wants to 
add his effort to that of the millions of-trans- 
portation workers on whom this grave responsi- 
bility rests. 

Remember, the returning soldier is here for a 
few days on his way from one conflict to another. 


Local Meetings Ban?—In setting 
forth its six-point travel curtailment pro- 
gram, O. D. T. stated that it may soon be 
necessary to curtail local group meetings 
not now covered by the ban on conventions. 
Also that “if the need is indicated” formal 
restrictions will be imposed on large users 
of transportation, such as “sports, enter- 
tainment, commercial concerns and other 
enterprises.” The six point program: 

(Continued on page 1060) 




















Virginian Achieves Pinnacle in Credit 


Originally designed specifically to provide transportation at 
lowest practicable cost for West Virginia bituminous coal, com- 
pany is one of most prosperous and efficient of American roads 


AVORABLE circumstances, com- 

bined with managerial foresight in 
the adaptation of the property’s opera- 
tions to these circumstances, have se- 
cured for the Virginian its position as 
one of the nation’s most prosperous and 
efficient railways. More completely per- 
haps than any other large railway, the 
Virginian was originally conceived with 
a single important function in view— 
that of maximum economy in the haul- 
ing of bituminous coal from the south- 
ern West Virginia coal fields to tide- 
water at Hampton Roads, Va.; and, 
even more remarkably, this one original 
purpose has been retained in the road’s 
subsequent operations. The consequence 
has been that it has been unusually suc- 
cessful in obtaining its objective of low- 
cost transportation and favorable earn- 
ings, demonstrating the advantages to 
railroad efficiency where conditions per- 
mit the specialization which brings close 
harmony between railroad operations 
and the transportation characteristics of 
a predominant commodity. 

The efficiency with which this rail- 
road is operated is indicated by its oper- 
ating ratio which, prior to the war, con- 
sistently has been about the lowest in 
the industry. Factors tending to make 
such a low operating ratio possible are 
dense traffic, electrification of a large 
part of the mileage operated and the 
heavy and large capacity equipment used, 
which latter is maintained in a high state 
of repair. 


High Investment Regard 


The Virginian’s credit standing ranks 
with the strongest of American railroad, 
industrial and utility enterprises. When 
the railroad sold $60,000,000 of new first 
lien and refunding 3 per cent bonds to a 
banking group on April 24, its high in- 
vestment regard commanded a price at 


Table I—Capitalization 


Funpep Dest: Outstanding 
First and Refunding Mortgage 
Bonds, Series B, 3%, due May 
. BR ee ee cates exacts $69,544,000 
Less: Held in company’s treasury 
WIND Misa baie 2s'c ars. 9,544,000 
Total Funded Debt* ........ $60,000,000 
Caritat Stock: 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock— 
Issued 1,118,200 shares, $25 par $27,955,000 
Common Stock—I Issued 1,250,860 
hegre *GEe gee. occ s loses scs 31,271,500 
Total Capital Stock ........ $59,226,500 


Total Capitalization ........ $119,226,500 


*The Virginian and the Norfolk & Western 
have guaranteed jointly the interest and awe 





of $1, #000, 000 of, first mo e fifty-year 4 
cent gold bonds due May 1, 1961, of the Nor bik 
Termi Railway. 


The Virginian and seven other railroads have 

guaranteed jointly the interest and principal of 
$350 000 of 1% per cent serial notes of the 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad. Of 
these notes, $70,000 mature each September 1 
from 1945 to 1949. 





competitive bidding of 105.669, an av- 
erage annual cost to the railroad of only 
2.79 per cent. This is probably the low- 
est interest rate ever received by a rail- 
road for long term bonds. The bonds 
were considered attractive for reoffering 
to the public at 106.71, to yield approxi- 
mately 2.75 per cent. 

Both the company’s bonds and stocks 
have been seasoned by a long period of 
consistent earnings and dividends, a 
summary of which for the past 10 years 
and first four months of 1945 is pre- 
sented in Table II herein. Fixed charges 
have been earned more than three times 
in every year since 1936 and close to 
four times in four of these years. In 
addition to dividends on its 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, the company 
has paid 10 per cent or more each year 
since 1937 on its $25-par common stock. 
Even in 1932, the worst of the depres- 
sion years, fixed charges were earned 
1%4 times and preferred dividend re- 
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quirements fully earned with a small bal- 
ance for the common stock. 

The company is using the proceeds 
from sale of its new series B bonds to 
retire the outstanding $60,044,000 of 
first lien and refunding mortgage 334 
per cent bonds, series A, due in 1966 at 
a premium of 6 per cent ‘and accrued in- 
terest. A net saving of $8,945,250 is 
expected from this transaction, exclu- 
sive of the effect upon taxes and a more 
rapid retirement of fixed interest debt. 

Another result will be that the total 
premium on redemption of the series A 
bonds, amounting to $3,602,640, together 
with duplicate interest and other ex- 
penses of redemption, will be charged in 
1945 to profit and loss and claimed by 
the railway company as a deduction in 
its 1945 federal tax returns. Excess 
profits taxes accrued by the company 
amounted to $888,839 in 1944 and $1,- 
288,115 in 1943. 


Reduction in Debt 


Capitalization of the railway as at 
May 1, 1945, giving effect to the pres- 
ent financing, i is shown in Table I. After 
completion of the transaction, initial an- 
nual interest charges on the mortgage 
debt of the railway will aggregate 
$1,800,000, a reduction of $451,650 or 
about 20 per cent from interest charges 
immediately preceding the financing and 
a reduction of $1,192,200 or about 40 per 
cent from those of March 1, 1936, im- 
mediately preceding the issue and sale 
of the series A bonds now being re- 
funded. Total fixed charges for the first 
year after ccinpletion of this financing 
will be approximately $1,800,000. 

Between April 1, 1936, (immediately 
after the issue and sale of the series A 
bonds and December 31, 1944, the rail- 
way made gross expenditures of $8,823,- 
440 for acquisition of rolling stock and 
$8,873,435 for other additions and bet- 
terments, in addition to advancing $3,- 
297,209 (of which $475,344 has been 
repaid) to its subsidiary, the Loup Creek 
Colliery Company, for purchase by the 
latter of coal lands. During this period 
the railway also retired $2,340,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, $300,000 of 
series A bonds and $5,000,000 of short 
term notes issued at the time of the sale 
of the series A bonds, a total debt re- 
duction of $7,640,000. The new series B 
bonds will have a contingent sinking 
fund under which it is calculated that if 
all sinking fund payments are made 
about 75 per cent of the bonds will be 
retired by their maturity 50 years hence. 

The company was incorporated in Vir- 
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ginia on February 20, 1904, as the Tide- 
water Railway Company, the name be- 
ing changed to the Virginian on March 
8, "1907. It is the smallest of the Poca- 
hontas bituminous coal carriers, oper- 
ating 657 miles of road (30 miles double- 
tracked ), of which 333 miles are in Vir- 
ginia and 324 miles are in West Vir- 
ginia. Of the mileage operated, 593 
miles of main line and branches are 
owned and 64 miles used jointly under 
trackage rights. Industrial spurs, sid- 


| ings and yard tracks aggregate an addi- 


tional 386 miles, bringing total tracks 
operated to 1,073 miles. 

The main line extends from Sewalls 
Point, on Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Va., 
442 miles in a northwesterly direction, 
passing through Roanoke, Va., and the 
bituminous coal fields of southern West 
Virginia, to a connection with the Ohio 
Central Lines of the New York Central 


5 at West Deepwater, W. Va., and with 


the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Deepwater, W. Va. A 44-mile branch 
line extends from Elmore, W. Va., 
westerly along the Guyandot river to 
Gilbert, W. Va., to connections with the 
C. & O. and the Norfolk & Western. 
Fourteen other branch lines, aggregating 
107 miles, extend from connections with 
the main line and certain branch lines 
and serve territory areas of the southern 
West Virginia coal fields. There are 
numerous connections with other rail- 
roads. 


Mileage Partly Electrified 


There are 138 miles electrified—the 
main line between Roanoke and Mullens, 
W. Va., approximately 133 miles, to- 
gether with a short portion of the Wind- 
ing Gulf Branch beginning at Mullens. 
Power is obtained from the company’s 
generating plant at Narrows, Va., on 
the north side of New river. Electric 
operation between Mullens and Prince- 
ton began in September, 1925, and op- 
eration through to Roanoke was inau- 
gurated in September, 1926. The in- 
stalled capacity of the plant is 4—12,500 
kva., 25-cycle, turbo-generators, with 
ae water tube boilers, each rated at 

1,521 b.h.p.,. with space provided for a 
sixth boiler. Pulverized coal is used for 
fuel. In 1924, to provide emergency 
protection of the electric power supply 
of both roads, the Norfolk & Western 
and the Virginian constructed a 88,000- 
volt, single circuit, tie line, connecting 
the Bluestone, W. Va., power plant of 





the N. & W. with the transmission lines 
of the Virginian near Matoaka, W. Va. 
The tie line station at Matoaka is the 
property of the Virginian while the tie 
line is jointly owned. 


Tidewater Facilities 


The Virginian owns extensive tide- 
water terminal facilities at Sewalls 
Point. The properties embrace 506 acres 
of waterfront property, of which about 
161 acres are leased to others. The ter- 
minal includes a modern steel, electric- 
ally operated, high-level, coal loading 
pier, 1,074 ft. in length, with a capacity 
to load 7,200 tons of coal per hour into 
vessels; and a steel, electrically oper- 
ated, low-level, coal loading pier, 1,045 
ft. in length, with a capacity to load 
2,500 tons of coal per hour into vessels. 
The piers are provided with elevators, 
car dumpers and electric conveyor cars. 
The terminal also includes 2.5 miles of 
first main track, about a mile of second 
main track, 5 miles of industrial track 
and 60 miles of yard track and sidings. 

The ‘irginian owns all the capital 
stock of the Loup Creek Colliery Com- 
pany, which owns 59,000 acres of de- 
veloped and undeveloped coal lands in 
Fayette, Wyoming, and Boone counties, 
W. Va. There are five mines on its 
properties (not including four wagon 
mines) under leases covering an aggre- 
gate of 25,733 acres of coal lands, all of 
which are served by the railway. Dur- 
ing 1944 the Loup Creek Colliery re- 
ceived $184,907 in rents and royalties 
under these leases. On December 31, 
1944, the Colliery Company owed the 
Virginian on open account, $2,821,866 
for advances. 

During 1944 there were 61 active coal 
mines (not including wagon mines) on 
the Virginian’s main line and branches. 
Of these, 25 were served jointly with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and one with the 
Norfolk & Western. 

Bituminous coal tonnage originating 
along the lines of the company during 
the past 10 years averaged about 94 
per cent of the total bituminous coal it 
handled. 

Important movements of coal are east- 
bound to tidewater at Hampton Roads; 
eastbound to inland points; and west- 
bound via connections. At Hampton 
Roads the tidewater tonnage is loaded 
into vessels for trans-shipment. Of this 
tonnage in 1941 (the last year before 
the interruption of the normal flow of 








tidewater coal traffic by this country’s 
entry into the war), about 64 per cent 
moved to New England, 31 per cent to 
other coastwise destinations, and 5 per 
cent to miscellaneous destinations. In- 
land eastbound tonnage moved chiefly to 
the District of Columbia and points in 
Virginia and North Carolina. About 26 
per cent of the westbound movement in 
1941 consisted of lake cargo coal and 
about 74 per cent of coal moving all-rail 
to consuming markets, chiefly in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 


Coal Tonnage 


During the years 1935 to 1940, in- 
clusive, the Virginian’s coal tonnage av- 
eraged about 90 per cent of its total ton- 
nage and. made up 83 per cent of total 
operating revenues. During that period 
tidewater coal tonnage averaged 43 per 
cent of total coal tonnage and revenue 
derived therefrom averaged 64 per cent 
of total coal revenues and 53 per cent 
of total operating revenues. Beginning 
in 1942 tidewater tonnage and revenues 
decreased substantially and inland east 
tonnage and revenues increased—due to 
the diversion of tidewater tonnage to all- 
rail routes, which was necessary because 
a considerable part of the coastwise coal- 
carrying fleet was diverted to other uses 
and because of enemy submarine activity 
off the Atlantic coast. 

Total coal tonnage has not increased 
materially since 1940 despite a large in- 
crease in demand for coal due to indus- 
trial activity incident to the war. In an 
attempt to meet this demand, mining op- 
erations are now generally on a sixsday 
week compared with the five-day week 
in effect prior to the war, but coal stocks 
above ground have been reduced. The 
Solid Fuels Administration has issued 
directives to coal operators to ship coal 
to specified consumers and has issued 
other regulations relating to the distri- 
bution and consumption of coal which 
have tended to interrupt the normal flow 
of traffic. 

Since the end of the European war 
tidewater coal tonnage is gradually re- 
suming its pre-war proportion of the 
company’s coal business. The govern- 
ment is constructing 22 modern bulk 
carriers and it is expected that a fleet of 
eight will be available for the coastwise 
coal trade within the next few months. 
These vessels, some of which have al- 

(Continued on page 1059) 

















Table Ii—Summary of Earnings* 





First Net Revenue Net Railway Income _ Times 
Four Operating Operating Operating from Railway be | Available Fixed Fixed Charges Net 
Months Revenues Expenses Ratio % Operations ncome for Fixed Charges Charges Earned Income 
1948 ; dheite $10,406,299 $6,373,922 61.25 $4,032,377 $2,697,236 »743,309 $756,625 3.46 $1,986,684 
bg 10,252,719 5,564,663 54.28 4,688,056 2,461,754 2,497,221 756,323 3.32 1,740,896 









































1944... eal $29,169,161 $17,234,294 59.08 $11,934,867 $7,118,417 $7,276,528 $2,251,992 3.23 $5,024, $4 
1945 oy s:aa4 27,300,864 14,739,202 53.99 12,561,662 7,488,01 7,609,382 2,252,256 3.38 5,357,1 
1M Stee 26,523,147 13,296,410 $0.13 13,226,737 7,369,757 7,458,639 2,322,506 3.21 5,136,1 33 
1941. J ves 27,837,329 12,435,300 44.67 15,402,029 8,788,896 8,905,985 2,327,333 3.83 6,578,652 
1940, ives 25,645,904 11,646,440 45.41 13,999,464 9,675,197 9,772,087 2,494,175 3.92 7,277,912 
1939 aes 21,476,933 9,953,297 46.34 11,523,636 9,028,510 9,011,210 2,348,481 3.84 6,662,729 
1938 Sua ve 19,268,060 9,607,782 49.86 9,660,278 7,879,135 7,810,071 2,371,666 3.29 5,438,405 
1937. s exiet 20,181,642 9,060,041 44.89 11,121,601 9,436,413 9,422,345 2,415,564 3.90 7,006,781 
19SGr rcs 17,640,017 7,865,820 44.59 9,774,197 9,068,263 9,094,412 2,642,713 3.44 6.451.699 
1935 az} as 15,783,550 7,178,908 45.48 8,604,642 7,223,154 7,261,960 3,118,623 2.33 4,143,337 





* Virginian Railway and subsidiary, Loup Creek Colliery Company. 
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Dead Weight Required to Resist Corrosion Adds to the Rust Pile 


Properties of High-Strength Steels 


A balanced appraisal of characteristics adapted for 


lightweight construction of freight and passenger 


cars — Corrosion resistance and physical properties 


N official terminology for the group 

“of steels which are basic in this 
discussion is desired at the outset and 
found wanting. The term “corrosion- 
resistant high-strength steel” is pre- 
ferred by the author, but for the sake of 
brevity “high-strength steel” will be 
used in this discussion. 

A large steel producer, who pioneered 
one of the earliest and best of these com- 
positions more than a decade ago, has 
promulgated a definition which specifies 
the following: “The term low-alloy high- 
strength steel is meant to include steels 
to which moderate amounts of alloying 
elements have been added, imparting in 
the as-hot-rolled conditions a yield point 
of 50,000 Ib. per sq. in. minimum in sec- 
tions % in. thick and lighter, and which 
experience indicates will result in at- 
mospheric-corrosion resistance four to 
six times that of mild steel.” 

A minimum degree of several impor- 
tant properties.must be possessed in a 
composition suitable to the purposes for 
which this group of superior steels was 
designed. Otherwise, it would be inade- 
quate to serve engineering needs in some 
one or more respects and would, there- 
fore, be disqualified. In considering this 
subject it is sometimes illuminating to 
point out that this group of steels was 
developed to displace ordinary struc- 
tural steel for many important uses in 
large tonnage markets. If the group is 
thought of as comprising better grades 
of ordinary steel which have resulted 





Part I 


By FREDERICK D. FOOTE 
President, Alloys Development Corp. 


from metallurgical progress and ad- 
vancement in the art of steel making, a 
good bit of the mystery and confusion 
which surround them will be avoided. 
Too frequently some one of the essen- 
tial properties of a high-strength steel is 
over-emphasized and thus given a de- 
gree of importance out of proportion to 
its rightful place in the overall engineer- 
ing problem. Gratifying as it would be 
to find a material ideal in all of its char- 
acteristics, no such happy outcome is 
expected by metallurgists and engineers 
of a practical turn of mind. It seems 
wise, therefore, to consider the homely 
adage that “good enough is the best”; 
that anything more than an adequate 
degree of each of the several properties 
essential to the purpose is superfluous 
and can be obtained only by adding to 
cost, in one way or another. 

The over-emphasis which is placed 
upon the importance of one property 
when compared with another arises at 
times from a desire for a fool-proof de- 
gree of some characteristic in the mate- 
rial, without regard for a proper bal- 
ance of other essential properties. Thus, 
a welding engineer would mark adapta- 
bility for welding as his criterion of 
quality ; the boss of the fabrication shop, 
forming characteristics; a maintenance 


engineer, corrosion and impact resist- 
ance, and so on to the purchasing agent 
who sometimes in the past has played 
down quality considerations in favor of 
price. Since all must be concerned with 
an integrated balance of the several 
properties essential to a given purpose, 
it is reasonable to discuss the character- 
istics of these steels from the standpoint 
of their utility for the particular serv- 
ices in which they are to be used. 

The aim of this discussion is to exam- 
ine the characteristics of high-strength 
steels well qualified for the construction, 
in modern lightweight design, of mobile 
structures used in transportation, such 
as railroad freight and passenger cars, 
street cars and buses, mine and dump 
cars, trucks, truck bodies and trailers, 
ships and barges, etc. First costs, oper- 
ating costs, and service performance will 
determine the choice of material best 
suited for the design of such structures. 
By this method of selection, corrosion 
and abrasion resistance, and what may 
be referred to descriptively as tough- 
ness, are of first consideration. Adapta- 
bility for welding and forming must be 
possessed in an adequate and satisfac- 
tory measure, but if the utmost in weight 
saving for low-cost operation is the 
chief objective, a structure when built 
and placed in service must be able to 
“take it” in terms of day-to-day punish- 
ment and to keep on taking it over its 
economic life span, without gradual loss 
of essential strength and premature fail- 
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ure due largely to corrosion. This as- 
surance cannot be provided in modern 
lightweight design without employing 
materials which possess a marked de- 
gree of atmospheric corrosion resistance 
f and, hence, it is contended that this is 
the most important of the several prop- 
erties essential in a high-strength steel. 


The Protective Rust Coat 


Service experience, as well as an ex- 
haustive amount of testing, has demon- 
strated clearly that the superior atmos- 
pheric corrosion resistance of certain 
high-strength steels is due*to the more 
dense, tightly adherent, and highly pro- 
tective rust coat which forms on their 
surfaces. It, has been found that under 
the usual atmospheric testing conditions 
about two-tenths gram per square inch, 
or about two-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness of the better corrosion-resist- 
tant steels, is used in supplying the metal 
required to form a good protective oxide 
film. A period of exposure of at least 
two years, preferably longer, depending 
upon the alloying elements employed, is 
required to ascertain the trend in the 
probable atmospheric corrosion-resist- 
ance behavior of a high-strength steel. 

One particularly important character- 
istic of the type of rust coat which forms 
in the atmosphere on the subject steels is 
its uniformity. It is practically free from 
spalling and from the formation of tuber- 
cules or warts of rust which aggravate 
pitting and cause corrosion to progress 
steadily. The seriousness and magnitude 
of the spalling found with plain carbon 
or copper-bearing steels may be visual- 
ized by the fact that over a short period 
of years a car shop, which specialized 
in heavy repairs to steel cars, accumu- 
lated several thousand tons of scale 
which it used as fill in a swamp, and 
later, when a market for iron oxide de- 
veloped, it also sold several thousand 
tons as “iron ore.” 

Tendency to spalling, which exposes 
fresh surfaces to the weather, is re- 
sisted by the relatively thin, tough, and 
adherent rust coat of these corrosion-re- 
sistant steels. To those who are familiar 
with the electrolytic nature of the cor- 
rosion processes, the advantages of this 
type of scale will be apparent. Paints, 
surface preparations for painting, and 
methods of paint application are varied 
so that no quantitative statements can 
be made as to the longer life and greater 
adherence of paint on the surfaces of 
these steels. However, it seems appar- 
ent from the paint performance on the 
many freight cars built from corrosion- 
resistant steels that the facts referred to 
above do contribute to greater adherence 
and, hence, longer life of the paint. 


Elements of Resistance 


If we examine first the influence of 
the individual elements on the atmos- 
pheric corrosion resistance of a ferrous 
material, we find that some are definitely 
beneficial when used alone; some slightly 
so, and others negative in their effect, 
or even harmful. These same elements, 
when used in combination, are some- 
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times surprisingly beneficial and in a 
manner not to be anticipated by their 
effect upon corrosive resistance when 
used alone. In other words, the corro- 
sion expert has found that sometimes 
two and two make five. 

There are several reasons for using 
more than one alloying element to pro- 
duce the physical properties of a good 
high-strength steel, and this turns out 
to be a favorable circumstance in regard 
to corrosion resistance. For instance, 
phosphorus, which is probably the most 


effective element for improving atmos- 
pheric corrosion resistance when used 
alone, is even more beneficial when used 
with small amounts of copper. As an- 
other example, chromium is not a potent 
corrosion inhibitor when used alone in 
amounts under 2 per cent, but when 
added to the combination of phosphorus 
and silicon a marked improvement is 
noted. Similar phenomena are obtained 
with nickel in various combinations, par- 
ticularly with copper. 

In the range in which the above ele- 





Typical Spalling and Scaling of Corrosion Products in a Copper-Bearing-Steel 
Hopper Car 






























Dense Scale-Free Corrosion-Resistant Surface on a 10-Year Old 3/32-In. Cor- 
Ten Steel Hopper-Car Side Sheet—This Sheet Has Lost 0.006 In. in 10 Years 
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ments can be used to make a satisfac- 
tory high-strength steel, the previously 
mentioned formation of a protective 
type of rust coat will prevail approxi- 
mately in the following type composi- 
tions: Cr-Si-Cu with P; Cr-Ni-Cu with 
P; Mo-Si-Cu with P; high Cu (3% per 
cent) high Ni (1% per cent). 

A combination of relatively small 
amounts of the alloying elements in some 
steels of this character provides a highly 
protective oxide coating at low cost. 
Increasing the amount of the alloys in 
these combinations will neither substan- 
tially nor economically improve the cor- 
rosion resistance of the steel. Copper- 
bearing steel (.20 per cent copper mini- 
mum) is recognized as having an at- 
mospheric corrosion resistance about 
two times that of plain steel. The best 
of the high-strength steels have an at- 
mospheric corrosion resistance two to 
three times that of copper-bearing steel. 
Since it is generally not practical nor 
desirable, for reasons of economy and 
good working characteristics, to employ 
the corrosion-inhibiting elements for 
their maximum effect, the compositions 
best suited to the purposes discussed 
are those which have a proved atmos- 
pheric corrosion resistance four to six 
times that of plain carbon steel. 

Corrosive conditions are variable 
throughout the applications of steel, 
being much more severe in a railroad 
hopper car than in a box car, for exam- 
ple. While service performance is the 
ultimate proof, it cannot be had when 
the intended application of high-strength 
steel is a new one. An éngineer must, 
of necessity, draw upon such other 
knowledge as may be at hand. When 
one of the outstanding high-strength 
steels was introduced in 1933, there was 
made available a steel which, by careful 
testing, was proved to have an atmos- 
pheric corrosion resistance of the degree 
referred to; namely, four to six times 
that of plain steel, or two to three times 
copper-bearing steel. This was a com- 
position whose relation to copper-bear- 
ing steel, as regards atmospheric cor- 
rosion resistance, was the same as that 
existing between copper-bearing and 
plain steel. The question then arose as 
to the probable performance of this steel 
in railroad hopper-car service, this being 
the type of equipment used principally 
for the transportation of coal. Reason- 
ing from the demonstrated comparison 
of the corrosion-resistance of plain and 
copper-bearing steel in such equipment, 
it was concluded that the subject high- 
strength steel would have a corrosion 
resistance in actual service equal to one 
and one-half times that of copper-bear- 
ing steel. 


Hopper Car Performance 


In support of the above conclusion, 
reference can be made to the service 
performance of a series of hopper cars 
built with plain steel in one-half of each 
car body, and copper-bearing steel in 
the other half. These cars were kept 
under close observation and, when fin- 
ally they needed overhauling, it was 
found that the copper-bearing steel had 
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a corrosion resistance which provided 
a service life 40 to 50 per cent longer 
than that of plain steel. In other words, 
a superiority in the atmosphere of two 
to three times was reduced to one and 
one-half times under the service condi- 
tions to which these cars were subjected 
over a period of years. 

A striking example of the superior 
service life to be expected from corro- 
sion-resistant steels, when compared 
with ordinary carbon steel, was af- 
forded by an accident which, in 1936, 
resulted in a stray slab of the latter get- 
ting mixed in with slabs of high-strength 
steel and inadvertently rolled into inter- 
mediate slope sheets for hopper cars. A 
little over six years later the nine sheets 
which were rolled from the stray slab 
failed and had to be replaced. The facts 
in the case were proved by tracing the 
material and determining its chemical 
analysis to be that of plain carbon steel. 
The high-strength-steel sheets in this 
series of cars are still in satisfactory 
condition after having been in service 
for approximately ten years. 


Selecting Sheet Thickness 


Where corrosion is a controlling fac- 
tor in determining thickness, the sub- 
stitution of high-strength steel on the 
basis of strength alone is not in order. 
A method for combining the two re- 
quirements is suggested. The side sheets 
oi a hopper car, which are ordinarily 
of %e-in. thickness in plain copper-bear- 
ing steel, may be taken for examination. 
At the end of their useful life, they are 
reduced in thickness to such an extent 
that the remaining steel no longer has 
sufficient strength, and failure cracks ap- 
pear. The remaining thickness is not 
great, and .04 in. will be used for the 
purpose of this example. Thus, corro- 
sion has removed .1475 in. of steel from 
the original thickness of .1875 in. (%e 
in.). It will be shown later that from 
the standpoint of strength, the high- 
strength steel will permit a reduction in 
weight of about 25 per cent. It is not 
necessary to know what combination of 
stresses (or their actual amounts) 
existed in the copper-bearing steel at 
failure. If it was found to occur at a 
thickness of .04 in., the strength proper- 
ties of a good high-strength steel would 
permit it to hold out until reduced to 
.03 in. in thickness. 

Next, the fact of corrosion resistance 
should be examined. Using the com- 
parative factor given above of 1% for 
the corrosion resistance rate of the high- 
strength steel with respect to copper- 
bearing steel and applying it to the 
.1475 in. thickness removed from the 
copper-bearing steel, a required thick- 
ness of .0983 in. is obtained. Adding 
this to the .03 in. obtained from the 
strength calculations gives a total re- 
quired thickness of .1283 in. Admittedly, 
this is an approximate, approach to a 
difficult problem to solve, but it leads to 
the thickness of % in. which was used 
in several thousand hopper cars now 
giving satisfactory service from the 
standpoint of life. It will be shown that 
this reduction of 33% per cent (¥e in. 


thickness reduced to % in.) is well in 
line with the most favorable reduction 
made possible by the strength factor 
alone. 

A most important conclusion to be 
drawn from the preceding discussion is 
that thickness reductions of this order 
are valid only if the corrosion resistance 
of the high-strength steel is one and 
one-half times that of copper-bearing 
steel in hopper-car service. Any ratio 
less than this would require the thick- 
ness to be increased, and thus reduce the 
weight saving. 

The corrosion attack to which open- 
top railroad equipment is subjected is 
due almost entirely to the pollution of 
the air in industrial areas by sulphur 
gases. This fact is borne out by the 
service history of the equipment. It is 
confirmed also by the proved increase 
of 60 per cent, approximately, in serv- 
ice life obtained from copper-bearing 
steel compared with that of plain steel. 
No other property of plain steel was 
affected by the addition of .20 per cent 
copper than that of its degree of corro- 
sion resistance. 

The concentrated leechings of high- 
sulphur coal are extremely damaging to 
steel of any composition. If the service 
requirements of railroad equipment in- 
clude the storage of high-sulphur coal 
in open-top cars for periods of thirty 
days or longer, these leechings would 
be given time in which to concentrate 
and then cause a greatly accelerated rate 
of corrosion of the surfaces of the steel 
and also a piercing type of corrosion at 
points where the lumps of coal came in 
contact with the sheets. This latter form 
of corrosion would cause penetration 
through the sheets of the cars in a very 
short time. 


Service Life 


That no such condition is a serious 
factor in railroad service is again dem- 
onstrated by the useful life of ten or 
eleven years obtained from the sheets of 
coal cars of plain carbon steel and of 
fourteen or fifteen years in copper-bear- 
ing steel. It should be noted that this 
service life is again in the ratio of the 
corrosion-resistance factors mentioned 
of 1:1% for the two types of steels, re- 
spectively, when employed in equal sec- 
tion. 

Moreover, the best high-strength 
steels are proving their superior life to 
be in the ratio of their added resistance 
to atmospheric corrosion when com- 
pared to plain carbon and copper-bear- 
ing steels. Thus, the ratio of service life 
in equal section of plain steel, copper- 
bearing steel, and high-strength steel is, 
respectively, 1:134:2%. - 

The most highly polluted atmospheres 
are found in industrial areas. Atmos- 
pheric corrosion attack is much more 
severe in these areas than in rural areas. 
Also, corrosion attack is accelerated by 
maritime atmospheres, but not to the 
same extent as by industrial atmos- 
pheres. In support of the findings of 
corrosion experts in this country, the 
following excerpts from a report made 
by Dr. J. C. Hudson of the Corrosion 
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Committee of the British Iron & Steel 
Institute will be found interesting: 

“The exposure station (for test speci- 
mens) at Sheffield is situated in the 
heart of the industrial district and the 
atmosphere there is very corrosive. By 
this standard the corrosion rates at other 
home stations are low... . 

“Other industrial atmospheres, Moth- 
erweld, Redcar and Woolwich, are only 
half so corrosive as Sheffield. Here, 
although the atmospheres are correctly 
described as industrial, the actual sites 
were situated on the fringe of the in- 
dustrial activity rather than in its center, 
in a zone where, as is frequently the 
case, there is a rapid transition from in- 
dustrial plant to open country. 

“Corrosion in the marine atmosphere 
of Calshot was less than 40 per cent of 
that at Sheffield. Since the specimens 
were exposed at the edge of the spit and 
were exposed at times to salt spray, it 
may be concluded that, although proxim- 
ity to the sea may lead to severe corro- 
sion in certain cases, in general, sea 
salts are not so corrosive as the mark- 
edly acid conditions which result from 
severe industrial pollution of the atmos- 
phere, chiefly by sulphur compounds. 

“It may be concluded from the above 
that, as a rule, straight-forward corro- 
sion of iron and steel should not be 
marked in non-industrial atmospheres, 
and that the primary cause of severe 
corrosion is industrial pollution.” 


Physical Properties 


The physical properties of the high- 
strength steels may now be examined. 
Ordinary structural steels have long 
held a prominent place in the construc- 
tion industries, and naturally form a 
basis against which to evaluate the per- 
formance of the high-strength steels. It 
is pertinent, therefore, to compare the 
physical. or mechanical properties of 


portance to the general design practice 
of basing unit working stresses upon 
the yield point, the point beyond which 
permanent deformation occurs. 

The working unit stress is determined 
by dividing the yield point by a factor 
of safety. Every-day methods of stress 
analysis are not exact as they seldom 
include the calculation of secondary 
stresses, the influence of stress concen- 
trations, and accidental overloading of 
the structure. Long experience with or- 
dinary steel has determined a certain 
factor of safety which produces satisfac- 
tory results. The factor varies for dif- 
ferent classes of structures and the 
higher its value, the greater would ap- 
pear to be the uncertainty of the true 
state of stress existing within the struc- 
ture. 


Strength Values 


The strength values given in the ac- 
companying table are derived from ten- 
sile tests and, therefore, are directly ap- 
plicable to tension members. In general, 
it may be assumed that the factor of 
safety in use for the application of or- 
dinary steel to the structure under con- 
sideration will be satisfactory for a high- 
strength steel. For example, if the work- 
ing unit stress in tension is 16,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. for ordinary structural steel 
having a yield point of 33,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. (the commonly accepted value for 
structural steel and the middle value for 
Grade A structural steel for cars) the 
factor of safety is 33,000 + 16,000 = 
2.06. Applying this factor to the yield 
point of 50,000 Ib. per sq. in. of a high- 
strength steel a working unit stress of 
50,000 + 2.06 = 24,300 Ib. per sq. in. 
which would be rounded to 24,000. It 
should be pointed out here that under 
Grades A and B of the A. A. R. specifi- 
cations for. structural steel for cars yield 
points as low as 30,000 Ib. per sq. in. in 
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Properties of Carbon and High-Strength Steels Compared 


Structural steel A.A.R.— ater steel A.S.T.M. 
—A7-42 % in. thick 


Typical example of high- 
strength steels 4% in. 





aa under thick and under 
0.5 tensile strength but $0,000 min. 
not less than 33,000 
60,000-72,000 70,000 min. 
22 22 
1,500,000* 1,500,000* 
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180 deg. D= 4T 


180 deg. D=1T 
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* For material under °/16 in. in thickness a deduction of 1.25 per cent shall be made for each de- 


crease of 1/a2 in. of the specified thickness or 


eter below °/10 in. 








high-strength steels with those of the 
ordinary structural steels. 

From an engineering standpoint, the 
most significant physical property of the 
subject group of steels, aside from their 
corrosion resistance and excellent en- 
durance strength, is their high yield 
point. This latter property owes its im- 
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the former and 25,000 Ib. per sq. in. in 
the latter may be encountered and that 
in these cases, which may be frequent, 
the examples given are too favorable and 
should be revised to conform to the 
values actually existing in the material 
supplied. 

[Part II will discuss specific prob- 








lems of design encountered in utilizing 
the weight-saving potentials of the prop- 
erties of high-strength steels—Eprror] 


Virginian Achieves 
(Continued from page 1055) 


ready been delivered, will have a ca- 
pacity of 8,000 to 10,000 tons of coal. 

The road’s merchandise tonnage and 
revenues have increased substantially 
during the war, due in large measure to 
government traffic. Passenger-train rev- 
enues, including mail and express, 
amount to less than 1 per cent of total 
operating revenues. In 1944 total oper- 
ating revenues of $29,169,161 included 
$20,432,379 freight—coal and coke; $7,- 
604,834 freight—other; $206,016 pas- 
senger, mail and express; and $925,932 
all other. 

According to estimates by independent 
mining engineers, at the beginning of 
this year there was a total of 1.9 billion 
net tons of coal along the railroad’s lines 
including 1.6 billion net tons of low 
volatile coal and 300 million tons of 
high volatile coal. Potential shipments 
over the Virginian totaled 1.5 billion 
tons, including 500 million tons from 
developed reserves and 1 billion tons un- 
developed. At the road’s maximum an- 
nual rate of 13.5 million tons, these re- 
serves will provide tonnage for more 
than 100 years. 


Standards of Roadbed 


Improvements and additions to the 
road and its equipment have been made 
with the objectives of developing the 
coal traffic and handling it in the most 
economical manner. Standards of road- 
bed and track construction are rugged 
and adequate. The bridges are of Coop- 
er’s E-60 and E-75 rating and are suf- 
ficient for the heavy locomotives and 
cars pperated. 

Weight of rail is heavy. The main 
line from Sewalls Point to West Deep- 
water, with the exception of about five 
miles through the yards at Sewalls 
Point, Victoria and Roanoke, is laid 
with 130- and 131-Ib. rail. Of some 151 
miles of branch lines, 18 miles are laid 
with 131-Ib. rail, 105 with 100-Ib. rail 
and 28 with 85-Ib. rail. At the end of 
1944, 93 per cent of the ties in all tracks 
were creosote treated. All ties in main 
and branch lines, and most in other 
tracks, are equipped with tie plates. The 
main line and branch lines are ballasted 
with crushed stone. 


Equipment Owned 


On December 31, 1944, the company 
owned outright (there are no outstand- 
ing equipment trusts) twelve electric 
freight locomotives, 95 steam freight lo- 
comotives, eleven steam passenger loco- 
motives, 13,238 hopper and gondola coal 
cars, 289 other freight cars, 28 passen- 
ger cars, 173 units of company service 
equipment and 13 units of miscellaneous 
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equipment. This equipment had a depre- 
ciated and amortized book value of 
$21,436,349, 

The company’s steam locomotives and 
cars are repaired at its Princeton shops, 
which are now being modernized and 
enlarged. Electric locomotives are re- 
paired at the Mullens shops. Since the 
end of 1939 the company has built in its 
own shops, 3,400 55-ton hopper coal 
cars—2,400 of all-steel construction and 
1,000 of composite wood and steel con- 
struction—at a cost of $7,354,869 pro- 
vided for from its own resources. 

During 1935-1944, inclusive, a pro- 
gram of heavy repairs to coal cars re- 
sulted in 13,030 cars being repaired and 
returned to service at a cost of $9,620,- 
190. 

Of this, $7,685,454 was charged to 
operating expenses ($7,019,108 prior to 
1944 and $666,346 in 1944) and $795,860 
to investment account. The balance, 
$1,138,876, will be charged to operating 
expenses monthly during 1945 and 1946. 


Locomotive Purchases 


The company received delivery this 
month of the last of eight Alleghany 
type 2-6-6-6 simple Mallet steam loco- 
motives with tractive power of 110,200 
Ib. each. The locomotives are designed 
to haul coal and other heavy tonnage 
between Roanoke and Sewalls Point and 
should be effective in improving the 
movement of traffic and promoting traf- 
fic efficiency. Their cost, $2,277,600, 
will be paid without borrowing. Four 
2-8-8-2 compound Mallet steam locomo- 
tives are now being modernized in the 
railroad’s shops. 

Although there is some delayed main- 
tenance due to war-time restrictions on 
material, this is not considered substan- 
tial and the company’s road property and 
equipment as a whole have been main- 
tained in good condition. During the 
past 10 years a total of $3,279,259 for 
road depreciation and $12,758,889 for 
equipment depreciation was included in 
maintenance expense. 

Beginning in 1942 expenditures for 
road and equipment properties acquired 
under defense projects, aggregating $9,- 
132,109 to December 31, 1944, are being 
amortized by charges to maintenance ex- 
penses over a five-year period. To De- 
cember 31, 1944, $3,588,572 has been so 
charged as follows: 1942—road $31,693, 
equipment $683,701; 1943—road $169,- 
547, equipment $1,079,963; 1944—road 
$238,327, equipment $1,385,341. 


Ownership of Railroad 


On January 19, 1937, the Virginian 
Corporation acquired 944,000 common 
stock shares of the railroad company, 
equivalent to 75.5 per cent of the out- 
standing common stock and 39.8 per 
cent of the total voting power. Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates, a Massachusetts 
voluntary trust, owns 72 per cent of the 
class B preferred stock and 66% per cent 
of the common stock (the only voting 
stock) of the Virginian Corporation. 








Blackhall 
Car Washer 


With a background of experience in 
the installation and operation of 150 
Blackhall bus washers for cleaning tran- 
sit company buses and highway coaches, 
the Ross & White Co., Chicago, has 
developed an application of this type of 
equipment for cleaning railroad passen- 
ger-train cars. One has recently been 
installed for the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Alton at the West Fifteenth and 
Loomis streets track elevation, Chicago. 

The Blackhall patent car washer is a 
stationary machine, bolted securely to 
concrete foundations. It consists of two 
H-beam columns on which are supported 
three brushes on each side—two body 
brushes for the cars and one window 
brush, revolving in opposite directions. 
Thus, the windows receive cleaning 
from three brushes on each side. A fan 
spray with special nozzles wets down 
the dirt on the car. Then the three 
brushes, which have water supplied 
through bell nozzles into the brushes 
behind the water guards, scrub the dirt 
off the car. A final cleansing spray 
washes off the muddy water, leaving the 
car thoroughly clean. 

Located 145 ft. from the washer is a 
small-nozzle air-operated acid spray, 
used, when the amount of dirt necessi- 
tates this treatment, to supply a certain 
amount of oxalic acid or cleaner to the 
sides of the car, without dripping or loss 
of acid. This works on the dirt while 
each car is moving a distance of 145 ft. 
to the washer. When acid is applied, 
the entrance fan spray is shut off by a 
valve and the first large body brush rubs 
the acid onto the surface. The next two 
brushes (the window and the second 
side brush) stir this up into a soapy 
foam which is washed off by a final 
clean spray. 


One of the features of the Blackhall 
car washer is its use of the Fullergript 
brush strip, held in split aluminum cores 
or hubs on the brush shafts, thus facili- 
tating quick renewal when necessary. 
The large body brushes on each side of 
the washer are driven by individual 
waterproof General Electric, 3-hp. 
motors, with Allis-Chalmers Tex-Rope 
drives and the small window brushes, 
by 2-hp. motors. 

Cars are run through the washer 
slowly to get the best washing perform- 
ance. The time required is about 1% 
min. per car. An average of 115 cars 
are being washed a day, with the Capitol 
Limited of the Baltimore & Ohio, con- 
sisting of 13 passenger coaches, each 
80 ft. long, being washed every morning 
in 30 min. 


Truman Asks 
(Continued from page 1053) 


1. Ask yourself ‘Is this trip necessary?’ It is 
not necessary if the trip does not heip with the 
winning of the war, or if its purpose can be 
reasonably accomplished by telephone or corre- 
spondence. ; 

2. Vacation at home. The vacation season coin- 
cides with the peak of the military movement, 

3. Cooperate with requests of the War Com 
mittee on Conventions. 

4. Large users of transportation . . . should 
reexamine their requirements and reduce their 
travel to a minimum. 2 , 

5. Shippers of freight and all industrial or- 
ganizations should continue faithfully to follow 
O.D.T. regulations. The limited supply _of 
freight equipment must be completely utilized. Re- 
ceivers of freight should operate on a six-day 
basis; load and unload cars without delay. ; 

6. Private motorists must keep their cars in 
good running condition. . .. With local transit 
facilities already overloaded, they cannot carry 
careless, carless motorists. 


Rationing If All Else Fails—With 
intensive cooperation along the foregoing 
lines, Colonel Johnson is confident that the 
transportation agencies will be able to carry 
on without rationing—“even with the 
probable .reduction in equipment available 
to the pubiic.” 
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A Great Day Coming for the Railroads 


Carriers, having indisputably shown the country’s need 


for their service, will enter a post-war period of large 


improvement, given a reasonably fair chance by polities 


S WE TURN from our maximum 
A war effort toward the first glim- 
merings of eventual peace, we should not 
forget the burden which the war effort 
called upon the railroads to assume. 
Between World Wars I and II we de- 
veloped a good many types of carriers 
besides railroads. These newer carriers 
by 1939 had assumed a great deal of 
the nation’s customary peace-time trans- 
portation burden. 

These auxiliary methods of transpor- 
tation in the early months of American 
participation in World War II suffered 
casualties. Rubber was curtailed; gaso- 
line was limited, submarines came along, 
even the Panama Canal became out of 
bounds. The “stand-by” service of the 
railroads was called upon again and 
again just as there was being added to 
the customary civilian traffic the 
immense war traffic in materials and 
supplies demanded by our fighting 
forces. 


Railroad Resourcefulness 


What this meant in increased de- 
pendence upon the railroads is best 
expressed in some estimates from the 
Association of American Railroads, 
showing that the railroad proportion of 
total inter-city freight transportation in 
the United States rose from 62 per cent 
in 1939 to 70 per cent in 1942 and to 
more than 71 per cent in 1943 and 1944, 
when the annual total for all carriers 
was more than a thousand billion ton- 
miles. On the passenger side the several 
agencies of transport (excluding the 
private passenger automobile, which was 
really the -war’s biggest transport 
casualty) handled a peak business in 
1944 of roundly 135 billion passenger- 
miles. The railroads’ proportion of 
this business rose from 61 per cent in 
1939 to 71 per cent in 1944. 

Without the tremendous excess capa- 
city of the railroads, this vast growth 
in our national transportation needs 
could not possibly have been handled. 

From Pearl Harbor to the end of 
December, 1944, the railroads trans- 
ported approximately 37,200,000 mem- 
bers of our armed forces in special troop 
trains or in special troop cars attached 
to regular trains. This figure does not 
include many millions of railway jour- 
neys made by uniformed men and 
women traveling singly or in small 
groups in line of duty or on furlough. 

From 1940 to 1944 export freight by 
railroad more than doubled. Unloadings 





This article is a digest of an address by Mr. 
ec to the Executives Club of Chicago on 
June 1, 
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By WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 


President, Illinois Central 


for that purpose at all American ports 
in 1940 were 818,000 carloads. This 
business grew through 1941 and 1942 
and 1943 to a record war-time top in 
1944 totaling 1,913,000 carloads. Of all 
kinds of freight, the railroads handled 
during 1944, our latest full war year, an 
all-time record-breaking total of 738 
billion ton-miles. This was nearly double 
the corresponding traffic of 1918, the big 
year of World War I. In 1944 we like- 
wise broke all records in passenger traf- 
fic with a total of 96 billion passenger- 
miles, which was considerably more than 
twice the corresponding 1918 perform- 
ance and more than four times as large 
as our pre-war passenger-mile total of 
1939. 

For the long-pull post-war future we 
must first of all agree upon certain 
guiding principles and hew to the line 
they set us. One thing I see ahead of us 
on the railroads after the war is a tre- 
mendous challenge in the field of human 
relations. It has often been said that 
the greatest asset of any business is the 
people who work for it. The challenge 
which I see in railroading is to make 
the most of that great asset. I want our 
railroads to lead the way in a creative 
partnership of men and management. 
This involves: the finest selection we 
can make of new employees; a balanced 
program of indoctrination and training; 
a continuing plan for the fullest sharing 
of managerial information with all rail- 
road workers; recognition and tangible 
rewards that will stimulate every worker 
in every rank to put forth his best 
efforts at all times; and a character of 
leadership that will win and deserve the 
confidence and loyalty of every indi- 
vidual in the industry. 

Another thing I see ahead of us in 
the railroad business after the war is 
continuance on to higher ground in 
the never-ending evolution of the art 
of transportation. The industry needs 
new equipment, new machinery, new 
methods. In the past fifteen years the 
railroad business has undergone two 
great tests. First was the depression, 
which halved the traffic and revenues of 
the railroads. The railroads met that 
test with brilliancy. Before the books 
were closed on that great test, the out- 
break of war plunged the railroads into 
another, with rapidly and greatly mount- 
ing demands for transportation in the 
midst of unprecedented shortages of 


men and materials. These two tests have 
demonstrated the enormous possibilities 
of the railroads. As we face the future 
we must resolve to realize the utmost 
upon these possibilities. 

Still another thing I see ahead of us 
in the railroad business after the war is 
a struggle to sustain the sources of 
traffic which furnish the lifeblood of our 
railroads. It is unnecessary to prove the 
simple statement that everything else 
depends upon our success in doing that. 
Upon our traffic depends the security of 
employment of our workers. Upon our 
traffic depends our ability to obtain and 
utilize the new tools we must have to 
make the railroads better instruments of 
service to the American people. 


Traffic Outlook Favorable 


There are some people who seem to be 
pessimistic concerning the future traffic 
of our railroads. I am not one of them. 
We are in the midst of a great industrial 
revolution in America—a revolution in 
which new methods, new processes, new 
materials and new products are chang- 
ing the industrial map of the country. 
A similar revolution is going on in 
agriculture. The end of the war will 
find us not going back to a pre-war 
economy but going forward to a post- 
war economy. I look for heavy exports 
from the United States for at least five 
years after the war—and for much 
longer than that if our business people 
take full advantage of the foreign trade 
situation. Europe must have housing 
materials, machinery, farm equipment, 
locomotives, cars. Latin America, which 
prior to the war went to Europe for so 
many of its imports, must for a long time 
continue to look to the United States. 
It has a starting credit of some five 
billion dollars in this country which will 
be used to buy goods here. 

The railroads are one war industry 
that has no reconversion problem. Our 
products are ton-miles and passenger- 
miles. Our tools are locomotives and 
cars and yards and shops and stations. 
Both our products and our tools are the 
same for war or peace. The skills re- 
quired to operate the railroads are the 
same for peace or war. We will not 
have to close down or slow down for one 
moment to change over. 

That does not mean there will be no 
change on the railroads after the war. 
I am confident that the next five years 
(God granting an early end of the 
Japanese war) will witness the greatest 
transformation in the tools and methods 
of the railway business that we have 
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ever had in anything like that period of 
time. This transformation will be mainly 
in the direction of modernization. We 
were already doing a lot of that when 
this war started. We will pick up where 
we had to leave off when the war came 
along. 

One example of the trend we had in 
progress when the war started was over- 
night freight service to points far dis- 
tant—points that previously managed 
to get along with deliveries 24 to 36 
hours from the time of shipment. 
Chicago was interested in that, because 
it was our pioneer MS-1 that made 
possible such service to Memphis, 527 
miles away. It provided pick-up of 
l. c. 1. freight at the close of one busi- 
ness day in Chicago and delivery in 
Memphis at the beginning of the follow- 
ing business day. I never saw a freight 
train on which business picked up faster 
than on MS-1 from the moment of its 
entry into service. 

There will be improvements likewise 
in freight terminals to expedite and pro- 
tect shipments and to reduce expense 
of handling. Special service and equip- 
ment will also be provided for freight 
that moves in. carloads, particularly 
perishables and other fast freight. There 
will be better power, better cars, better 
track, elimination of terminal delays. 
Passenger service, too, will be improved. 
There will be more and better streamline 
trains, with smart styling, comfort and 
convenience—all based upon our own 
studies as well as analyses of the needs 
and desires of our passengers, both old 
and new. The war brought us a lot of 
new passengers, many of whom had 
never been on a train before; we will do 
our best to keep them for customers. 


Much Improvement Needed 


Improvement and maintenance of 
schedules require a good deal of work 
and money behind the scenes on the rail- 
roads as well as out in the open where 
the customers see what is going on. We 
have to start at the foundation, with 
improvement in the track, and we have 
to build in added quality and depend- 
ability all the way up, including bridges, 
signals, terminals, communications, cars 
—and better information and under- 
standing among the personnel charged 
with getting out the needed perform- 
ance. It is a long row and a hard one, 
and we have to hoe it all the way. 

I say of competition: Let it come! 
Give us policies of government that will 
be conducive to some semblance of equal 
opportunity, and the railroads will take 
care of themselves. Make it truly a 
struggle for survival of the fittest, and 
the railroads will not be found wanting. 
Our generation of railroaders can live 
up to our greatest traditions. 

We must have railroads in and for 
America—solvent railroads, strong rail- 
roads, manned by alert and respected 
workmen, directed by progressive man- 
agement, modernized to fit the needs of 
post-war America, operating under 
sound policies of government, and com- 
manding the confidence of the American 
people. 
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‘‘Know-Your-Railroad’”’ Forums 


Promoted jointly by labor unions and 
management of the Boston & Maine, 
this second discussion course, within 9- 
months period, holds graduation exercises 


ECAUSE of the success last fall of 

the Boston & Maine’s discussion 
course on Railroad Human and Indus- 
trial Relations, jointly sponsored by 
labor and management under the aus- 
pices of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., and 
with the co-operation of the Massachu- 
setts Division of University Extension, 
a second course on “Know Your Rail- 
road” has been conducted during the 
past three months and reached a suc- 
cessful conclusion in graduation exer- 
cises in the ballroom of the Hotel Man- 
ger, Boston, on Tuesday, May 22, 1945. 


Promoting Understanding 


The initial suggestion for these courses 
came from a labor union representative, 
who felt that improved results could be 
obtained, to the mutual satisfaction of 
the public, the workers, the management 
and the stockholders, if better under- 
standing could be promoted between men 
and management. While the first course 
dealt largely with the presentation and 
discussion of problems concerning the 
relations between men and management, 
the second course on “Know Your Rail- 
road,” was planned to disclose the vital 
part that the railroads play in our na- 
tional economy and in the war effort, 
and to emphasize more or less specifi- 
cally the importance of every phase of 
railroad activity and the necessity for 
having these activities thoroughly inte- 
grated and co-ordinated. 


Topics and Speakers 


The following list of topics and the 
speakers to whom they were assigned 
will give an idea of the scope and con- 
tent of the course. 


What the Railroads Have Done (Are Do- 
ing) for Our Country, Col. Robert S. Henry, 
assistant to president, Association of American 
Railroads. 

How the American Railroads are Helping Win 
the War, W. H. Day, manager, Transportation 
Bureau, Boston Cham of Commerce. 

What the Public Expects from the Railroads 
in the Way of Service, Ralph Flanders, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, Boston. 

How to Meet Post-War Competition (from 
labor viewpoint), Samuel L. Newman, vice- 
president, International Association of Machin- 
ists. 

How to Meet Post-War Competition (from 
management viewpoint), Carleton W. Meyer, 
assistant to president, New York Central. 

Railroading South of the Border, by Eduardo 
Azuola, Costa Rican Consulate Service. 

Your Job on _the Railroad—Engineering De- 
partment, T. F. Holleran, international vice- 

resident, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 

mployees. e é 

our Job on the Railroad—Clerical Depart- 
ont. George F. Glacy, comptroller, Boston & 
aine. 

Your Job on the Railroad—Mechanical De- 


* See Railway Age November 25, 1944, p. 804; 
December 30, 1944, p. 992; January 13, 1945, p. 
140; and February 10, 1945, p. 306. 








partment, B. M. Jewell, qreident, Railway En. 
ployees rtment, A. F. of L. : 

Your on the Railroad—Operating De. 

artment, WF L. Elliott, vice-president, Order of 

Railway elegraphers. ae 

The Various Departments of the Railroad— 

Their Function and Interdependence Upon One 

Another, L. F. Whittemore, assistant to presi- 

dent, Boston & Maine. 

The original intention was to place 
Mr. Whittemore’s address earlier in the 
program as an introduction to the “Your 
Job on the Railroad” talks. Circum- 
stances made this impossible and Mr. 
Azuola’s address was substituted for 
that particular evening. While a little 
out of line with the over-all theme, this 
address, which was an addition to the 
original program, proved most satisfac- 
tory and was well received. As in the 
first course the open-forum questions 
and discussion periods proved specially 
interesting and developed much helpful 
information. 


Awarding of Certificates 


The enrollment — somewhat smaller 
than that for the first course—was 150. 
There is no question but that interest 
and thinking have been stimulated as to 
how the personnel of the railroad may 
become better acquainted with the over- 
all activities of a railroad and its dif- 
ferent departments, and how they are 
dependent upon one another for success- 
ful operation. Certificates were awarded 
to those students who attended eight of 
the eleven meetings in the course and 
who answered the examination questions 
satisfactorily. : 

It may be of interest to know just 
what sort of written test is required. 
The student was asked to answer two of 
the following three questions. The an- 
swers were graded on the basis of a 
maximum of 40 points each. 4 

1. State three ways in which the rail- 
roads have assisted in the industrial de- 
velopment of the United States. : 

2. Outline your ideas on what the rail- 
roads need to do to meet post-war com- 
petition from other means of transpor- 
tation. 

3. Write a brief paper showing how 
your job on the railroad is affected by 
the work done in one of the following 
departments (not your own) : Engineer- 
ing, clerical, mechanical, operating. 

In addition to these questions 20 state- 
ments were made, each to be marked 
T (true) or F (false), the grading being 
one point for each correct answer. | 
perfect score for the entire examination 
would therefore rate 100. cos 

One of the highest rated examination 
papers was that submitted by Belden 
Wigglesworth of the Freight Traffic 
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Tariff Bureau. His answers to ques- 


tions 1 and 2 follow: 


Economic Value of Railroads 


1. State three ways in which the rail- 
roads have assisted in the industrial de- 
velopment of the United States. 


The rise in the nineteenth century of 
the United States from the position of a 
second-class power to that of world lead- 
ership was brought about by the rapid 
development of its industries which, in 
turn, was due to the even more rapid 
growth of its far-flung network of rail- 
roads. Thus inland cities flourished 
where, a generation earlier, none had 


B existed. In the industrial development 


of this country the railroads have con- 
tributed in at least three important ways. 

First, place utility value was added to 
many commodities important to modern 
life. As an example of this we can take 
the borax deposits in Death Valley, 
California—enormous and limitless de- 
posits which are useless where they lie. 


' Borax, however, is useful for a number 


of industrial and domestic purposes, so it 
is mined and transported by railroad to 
various cities and towns throughout the 


s United States, where it has a ready mar- 


ket at prices sufficient to defray the 
capital and labor costs incidental to the 
production, transportation and market- 
ing involved. The difference in value of 
the borax in Death Valley and, let us 
say, Boston, Massachusetts, is due in 
part at least to the railroads which are 
used to move it from the place of abun- 
dance to the place of scarcity. Thus, 
through the railroads, place utility value 
has been added to an otherwise useless 
commodity. 

Second, the division and sub-division 
of labor within industry, based on an 
abundant supply of efficient labor, has 
been one of the motivating forces of in- 
dustrial development. Rapid and efficient 
means of transportation have brought 
about the establishment of large fac- 
tories (in contrast to the scattered indi- 
vidual enterprises of an earlier day), 
either near the sources of supply of raw 
materials or near the consuming mar- 
kets, depending on the difference be- 
tween transportation rates on the raw 
materials and on the finished products. 
In these large factories men and ma- 
chines are employed to perform the vari- 
ous creative and finishing processes 
under a system of division of labor. 
Thus it can be seen that the economics 
of large scale production based on the 
division and sub-division of labor are 
made possible through the availability 
of rapid and efficient railroad facilities. 

_ Third, railroads have influenced the 
industrial production processes them- 
selves, the best example being the meat 
business. Before the era of rapid and 
efficient railroad transportation food ani- 
mals were slaughtered by farmers and 
local butchers. Improved transportation 
facilities brought about the raising of 
tood animals in large herds for shipment 
to the great meat-packing centers, where 
the animals were slaughtered, and the 
meat, hides, skins, and by-products were 
Prepared under factory conditions. In 
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like manner fresh and cured meats, 
canned packing-house products, hides 
and by-products were transported by the 
railroads to distribution points through- 
out the entire United States. Special 
services, such as the peddler-cars serv- 
ing small communities, which would 
otherwise be without the benefit of city- 
dressed meats, have created markets 
where none existed before. Thus, by in- 
fluencing industrial processes, the rail- 
roads have created markets, extended 
existing markets, and caused a geograph- 
ical division of labor as well as a local 
division of labor. 


Post-War Competition 


2. Outline your ideas on what the 
railroads need to do to meet post-war 
competition. 


In considering what the railroads 
should do to meet post-war competition 
from other means of transportation, let 
us divide our subject into five headings: 
(1) Technological improvements; (2) 
passenger traffic; (3) freight traffic; 
(4) labor relations; (5) public relations. 

1. Technological Improvements.—As 
Carleton W. Meyer of the New York 
Central System remarked, change is the 
hall-mark of our age, and anyone who 
thinks otherwise is fooling no one but 
himself. Speed, of course, is one of the 
main and controlling factors in trans- 
portation, whether it be with passenger 
service or with freight service. Already 
technological improvements in these war 
years have indicated the trend of devel- 
opment in the source of motive power. 
The Diesel engine is an established fact, 
but the possibilities of the gas turbine 
are not being neglected. Just as the 
Diesel engine with its ratio of 25 Ib. 
weight for each horsepower developed, 
far outshines the older and long estab- 
lished sources of automotive power, so 
does the gas turbine with its ratio of one 
pound for each horsepower developed, 
give promise of surpassing the Diesel 
engine. , 

Technological improvements, how- 
ever, apply to all branches of railroad- 
ing, and their development and applica- 
tion must be so considered. Indeed, in 
the field of technological improvements 
the railroads can probably do their most 
effective work in meeting the changing 
needs of the years that lie ahead. 

2. Passenger Traffic_—Post-war com- 
petition from the air will affect passen- 
ger travel most noticeably in the longer 
journeys, and transcontinental trips espe- 
cially, where speed is of paramount im- 
portance. Where shorter journeys are 
concerned, those up to a thousand miles, 
the railroads should hold their own. 
There is, of course, the problem of meet- 
ing highway competition, a problem 
which can only be solved by federal and 
state legislation more favorable to the 
railroads than any now on: the statute 
books. Such legislation should enable 
the railroads to achieve ownership of 
the means of transportation both on the 
highway and in the air. To return to 
the average passenger ;.in his traveling 
he desires speed, spaciousness and com- 


fort (in combination) and it is these 
factors that the railroads can most as- 
suredly supply. Improvements, such as 
the contemplated “globe” car, will be 
necessary, but in the long run the rail- 
roads, if they continue to give efficient 
service at fair rates, need not worry 
about their passenger business. 

3. Freight Traffic—Freight revenue 
constitutes the basis and the bulk of all 
railroad revenues. The adjustment of 
policy and practice to the changing times 
is more important in‘this field than in 
any other. Where light freight is con- 
cerned, the development and application 
of an lc. express rate has been sug- 
gested to meet the threat of post-war 
competition both on the highway and in 
the air. The step seems a logical one, 
especially for l.c.l. commodities that are 
not perishable. Where heavier or car- 
load freight is concerned, the problem 
seems to be that of a continuous supply 
of commodities which should be shipped 


_regularly and delivered on time. 


4. Labor Relations—Satisfactory la- 
bor relations, which is to say, satisfac- 
tory relations between management and 
labor, constitute a sphere of action 
which, if successfully maintained, will 
go far in aiding the railroads to meet 
post-war competition. The benefits of 
collective bargaining should probably be 
more widely spread, and working condi- 
tions, especially in the operational field, 
should be improved as occasion demands. 
The rising toll of injuries to railroad em- 
ployees, as cited by J. L. Elliott, vice- 
president of the Order of Railway Tele- 
graphers, presents a problem that should 
be pondered seriously. And finally, a 
shorter work week may be necessary in 
order to absorb the displacements of 
employees brought about by technolog- 
ical advances. 

5. Public Relations. — Satisfactory 
public relations will be more necessary 
to the railroads than ever before, and 
by satisfactory I mean public relations 
that produce results favorable to the 
railroads. The problem here is a diffi- 
cult one, a problem concerning the han- 
dling of which even Col. Robert S. 
Henry, assistant to the. president of the 
Association of American Railroads, was 
in’ doubt. 

The public does not yet realize what 
the railroads are up against in competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation 
which are subsidized either directly or 
indirectly. The answer here is not to 
subsidize the railroads, for they do not 
want to be subsidized. The railroads 
want to pay their own way, as they 
have always done, and they wish to be 
treated on a basis of equity with their 
competitors. The railroads must seek 
both federal and state legislation to en- 
able them to meet highway and air com- 
petition through ownership of bus, truck 
and air lines. Through all the media of 
advertising that are available, the rail- 
roads should emphasize their position as 
public utility which, though privately 
owned and operated, or perhaps because 
they are privately owned and operated, 
should not be subjected to unfair com- 
petition through utterly unjust methods 
of taxation. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





735th Op. Bn. Now 
Operates at Hamm 


Setting up headquarters April 
13, unit currently supplies 
occupying force 


The Erie-sponsored 735th Railway Oper- 
ating Battalion, which played a significant 
role in supplying the armies in the drive 
across France and into Germany, and which 
was on hand for the final victory, now will 
aid. in the rehabilitation of the wrecked 
German railway lines. Headquarters re- 
veals the 735th will remain to give the 
American occupying force an adequate sys- 
tem of supply and to speed redeployment of 
troops bound for home or other war thea- 
ters. 

Under command of Lt. Col. H. C. 
Baughn, of Needles, Cal., formerly with 
the Santa Fe, and later with the White- 
horse Pass Railway in Alaska, the 735th 
set up operating headquarters in Hamm, 
Germany, April 13. 

Company “C” now operates over three 
lines in Germany: Munster to Hamm to 
Herford; Munster to Bielefield via Hamm; 
and Munster to Bielefield via Rhoda. Capt. 
Von O. Zimmerman, of Altamont, IIl., a 
former trainmaster on the Illinois Central, 
is supervising operations. More than 300 
German railroaders, working day-time 
shifts only, are employed. About 3,000 
“displaced persons” are being moved out of 
Rhoda daily, with as many as five prisoner- 
of-war trains, averaging 160 cars and 10,000 
prisoners. 

According to Headquarters, all of the 
German railroaders are “experienced men 
who were evacuated east of the Rhine and 
have given no trouble whatever.” All, it 
is said, “are eager to get back to work.” 
American timekeepers record time and’ re- 
lease their records to the local burger- 
meister who pays the German railroaders 
out of German funds held in local banks. 

The 735th, during the allied drive into 
central Germany, particularly in the Ruhr 
Valley, at its peak supplied the First and 
Ninth armies with 51,000 gross tons, or 
14,000 net tons. So badly damaged were 
the railway yards at Hamm which, inci- 
dentally, are the largest classification yards 
on the continent, that when the battalion 
started work in that area only the pas- 
senger yards were usable. 

Company “A,” commanded by Capt. Le- 
land W. Howard, of Gulfport, Miss., for- 
merly in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central, found 600 
gondolas, 600 box cars and 200 miscellane- 
ous cars intact when the battalion arrived 
in Hamm. Locomotive power was found to 
be in “fair condition,” and “superior” to 
French and Belgian power. “A” company 
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followed the Engineers, who had laid a 
single main-line track through the yards, 
and themselves repaired a number of single- 
and double-track lines. Twelve trains a 
day now are leaving Hamm. 

Army railroaders in Germany are not 
making the extensive repairs and recon- 
struction of railroad centers and lines that 
they did in France and Belgium; “just 
enough line for army operation” is being 
placed into service, Headquarters reports. 

When the 735th first took over in Ger- 
many there were the usual attempts at 
sabotage. Farm wagons were found on 
tracks, snipings occurred and on one occa- 
sion an engine crew escaped without injury 
when its locomotive blew up. 

To the surprise of Company “B,” com- 
manded by a former master mechanic from 
the Midland Valley, Capt. Cyrstal L. An- 
dress of Muskogee, Okla., the locomotive 
turntables and stalls at Bielefield and Hamm 
were found in “excellent condition.” Oper- 
ating these roundhouses, “B” company now 
turns 35 locomotives each day at Bielefield 
and about 20 a day at Hamm. MHeadquar- 
ters reports “skilled German mechanics are 
working with the American mechanics and 
are very dependable and willing.” 

Headquarters company, headed by Capt. 
Algot E. Sord, of Superior, Wis., and for- 
merly with the Soo Line, is installed on a 
50-car train consisting of a complete office, 
chapel, dental laboratory, medical labora- 
tory, orderly room, dispatcher’s car, shower 
cars, mess, supply and mail cars. 


* * * 
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WHO GAVE THER LES 


Hq. Co. of the 729th Railway Operating 
Battalion Submitted This Photograph 
Snapped at the Entrance to the Wesel 

Bridge on Dedication Day, April 8 

(The 729th, it will be recalled from the report 
in Ratlway Age of April 28, had aided the En- 
gineers by hauling heavy material to the bridge 
site. A former P.R.R. employee, Lt. Louis 
Eiffer, assistant trainmaster, was detail com- 
mander for the 729th on this job) 


Calls Crop Movement 
Better Than in °44 


Col. Johnson also discusses 
travel conditions — will 
ration if necessary 


Holding a June 12 press conference in 
Washington, D. C., to straighten out the 
record with respect to the grain-car supply 
situation, Colonel. J. Monroe Johnson, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, found himself at the same time under 
a heavy barrage of questions about travel 
conditions and the prospects for rationing 
railroad passenger transportation. The 
grain movement, the O. D. T. director as- 
serted, is now “far better than we expected 
or hoped to see,” and an O. D. T. press re- 
lease issued at the conference gave figures 
showing that “American transportation is 
carrying more grain and grain products this 
year than for the same period in 1944.” 

Colonel Johnson’s comments on travel ra- 
tioning reflected his continuing reluctance to 
attempt the “impossible,” but he did state 
that controls, perhaps in the form of priori- 
ties, would be installed if they become nec- 
essary to protect the travel needs of the 
armed forces and essential civilian business. 
Meanwhile, the O. D. T. director spoke 
again, as he had in his June 9 statement 
reported elsewhere herein, of his hope and 
confidence that public cooperation in_ the 
avoidance of unnecessary trips would elimi- 
nate any necessity for travel controls, 
since he can imagine “no more fertile 
source of headaches.” 

The press conference was attended by J.J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, and Warren C. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the A. A. R.’s Car Serv- 
ice Division, but they did not participate in 
the discussions. 


Alarmist Reports in Press—Colonel 
Johnson explained at the outset that the 
conference had been called because he had 
become “quite alarmed” about some of this 
week’s newspaper stories about the grain 
situation, which “seems to be a constant 
subject now.” Among other things, the 
newspapers reported that grain was. being 
dumped on the ground, which, as_ the 
O. D. T. director put it, “is not news,” for 
“there has never been a harvest year when 
grain was not dumped on the ground.” 

He recalled that he had forecast prospec: 
tive conditions with respect to the grain 
movement in a February statement to the 
War Production Board, and the situation 
is now-in much better shape than he dared 
hope for at that time. He pointed out that 
the country experienced early this year the 
“biggest box car shortage” on record as 4 
result of adverse weather conditions in the 

(Continued on page 1068) 
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“Redeployment” Job 
Previewed by Army 


Says task will burden trans- 
port to greater degree 
than ever before 


“Redeployment of America’s armed 
might, to bring its full force to bear upon 
the Japanese enemy in the Pacific, will 
burden the nation’s transportation facilities 
—rail, highway, marine, and air—to a 
greater degree than ever before,” said a 
statement issued this week-end by the War 
Department. While thus pointing up the 
magnitude of the task ahead, the statement 
at the same time reflected the Army’s con- 
fidence that the carriers would be equal to 
the test. 

“It is a notable fact,” it said, “that one of 
the smoothest-working of all war-time op- 
erations has been that involving the Army, 
the Navy and other services, the railroads 
and their Association of American Rail- 
roads, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and the various highway motor carrier 
and inland waterways groups. These agen- 
cies have planned together for a long time 
their respective and coordinate parts in the 
overall redeployment program, and have so 
geared their machinery that all cogs figure 
to mesh without grating.” 


December Travel Peak—Use of rail- 
roads in the transportation of military per- 
sonnel is expected to reach its peak in De- 
cember of this year “when about one and 
one-half million members of the combined 
armed forces will be criss-crossing the na- 
tion in Pullman cars, coaches, hospital cars, 
and troop sleepers. The coming peak in the 
movement of freight by rail, highway, and 
inland waterways, the Army estimates, will 
not be reached until April of next year 
when, it is expected, a little more than 
11,000,000 tons will be hauled by these car- 
riers. “Highway. motor carriers, on the 
basis of precedent, will carry from nine to 
10 per cent of the load, the waterways about 
two per cent, and the railroads the balance,” 
the statement added. 

The peak month in the movement of 
troops from the European and Mediter- 
ranean theaters by water is expected to 
occur in August, when approximately 400,- 
000 men will embark from ports in those 
areas. The top month in outbound move- 
ment occurred in January of this year, when 
278,000 troops were embarked. Major Gen- 
eral Charles P. Gross, chief of transporta- 
tion, Army Service Forces, predicts that 
the war’s previous peaks in rail transporta- 
tion of military personnel “will be topped 
repeatedly during redeployment operations.” 


Previous Peak in ’43—The high to 
date in railroad transportation of armed 
forces occurred in August, 1943, when or- 
ganized movements—of 40 or more men— 
totaled 1,104,426. As noted above, next 
December’s comparable figure will be about 
one and one-half million; and travel by 
troops as individuals—on furlough, emer- 
gency leave, passes—or in groups number- 
ing less than 40, is expected to increase it 
to approximately two million. It is esti- 
mated that for this top month in the move- 
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ment of troops, the Transportation Corps 
will require 24,500 Pullman cars, 11,380 
coaches, and 6,375 baggage cars. 

“This vast operation,” the statement pre- 
dicted, “probably will tax to the utmost the 
rail facilities of the nation, and especially 
those over which the West Coast ports of 
embarkation are serviced. These roads have 
expanded their facilities in anticipation of 
the increasing load and confidently expect 
to meet any and all tasks the war in the 
Pacific imposes upon them.” ‘ 

Equipment Needs—To give an idea 
“of the vast amount of rail equipment nec- 
essary to movement of troops in the Zone 
of the Interior,” the statement had pre- 
viously presented figures from a study of 
rail travel of Army personnel and its equip- 
ment between September, 1942, and March, 
1945. “This study,” it said, “shows the use 
of 347,510 Pullman (tourist type) cars, 
195,453 coaches, 101,094 baggage cars, 82,- 
275 flat cars, and 61,747 cars of other de- 
scriptions for a total of 788,079. If these 
cars could be formed into one train, they 
would reach almost the exact distance in 
statute miles from New York to Yokohama 
via the Panama Canal and Honolulu, or 
almost half way around the equatorial cir- 
cumference of the world. Employed for or- 
ganized thoves alone in April, 1943, when 
that type of movement reached its peak in- 
sofar as Army personnel is concerned, were 
12,526 Pullman cars, 11,266 coaches, 4,064 
baggage cars, 6,552 flat cars, and 2,190 cars 
of other types for a total of 36,598.” 

Meanwhile it was also pointed out that, 
as the war progressed, the Army and Allied 
agencies “affected many economies in the 
use of rail equipment in order to hold to 
an absolute minimum dislocation of civilian 
economy while keeping at the highest pos- 
sible degree of efficiency and speed the 
prosecution of the war.” Among such econ- 
omies in the use of commercial rolling stock 
were those achieved as a result of the 
abandonment in June, 1943, of the practice 
of shipping with divisions on the move all 
organizational equipment. The new plan 
provided for incoming organizations to pick 
up and use equipment left behind by out- 
going organizations. The statement said 
that “in this manner, through improved and 
increased loadings of flat cars, and in other 
ways, thousands of units of rolling stock 
were made available for other critical uses.” 


U. S.-Owned Cars—Also mentioned is 
that transaction whereby the Defense Plant 
Corporation sometime ago purchased for 
Army use 1,200 troop sleepers and 380 troop 
kitchen cars. In addition, the Army itself 
purchased 320 hospital cars and 60 medical 
kitchen cars, many of which are in service 
and all of which are expected to be in serv- 
ice by August 1. This equipment will be 
augmented further as a result of the re- 
cently-announced plan for the purchase by 
D. P. C. of an additional 1,200 troop sleep- 
ers and 400 troop kitchen cars. The state- 
ment said that these were ordered “at the 
request of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, which acted upon the suggestion of 
the Association of American Railroads.” 
It is expected that deliveries will begin in 
August. 

In making available the foregoing esti- 
mate of the transportation job ahead, Gen- 
(Continued on page 1069) 








Unprecedented Travel | 
Peaks Ahead--Kendall 


Will come if “redeployment” 
moves on schedule, C. 8. D. 
chairman says 


Indicating his agreement with recent pro- 
nouncements of the War Department and 
Office of Defense Transportation, Chair- 
man Warren C. Kendall of the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, predicted this week that railroad pas- 
senger transportation “will mount to un- 
precendented peaks between now and Janu- 
ary 1, 1946,” if the Army’s announced “re- 
deployment” plans are carried out on sched- 
ule. Mr. Kendall’s prediction came in the 
June issue of the monthly report on the 
“National Transportation Situation,” which 
he has been sending to general chairmen 
and National Association officers of the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


No Let-Up in New Recruits—The 
latest War Department and O.D.T. pro- 
nouncements on “redeployment” are re- 
ported elsewhere herein, as is the “don’t 
travel” appeal issued last week by Presi- 
dent Truman. As Mr. Kendall noted, the 
War Department’s announced plans call for 
the return to this country of approximately 
three million men in an 11-month period 
which began June 1. He also pointed out 
that while the “redeployed” soldiers are 
moving “a minimum of six times,” the rail- 
roads are also being called upon to carry 
new men inducted into the Army through 
the workings of Selective Service. 

At the same time freight traffic continues 
at top levels, Mr. Kendall noting that load- 
ings for the week ended May 26—882,437 
cars—set “the highest, record for the same 
week during the past five years.” Mean- 
while, the C.S.D. chairman had given first 
place in his review to the May car deten- 
tion reports, preliminary figures on the 
weekly checks made during that month hav- 
ing indicated that the percentage of cars 
detained beyond the 48 hours free time was 
lower than that for any other month since 
the car efficiency program was started in 
March, 1942. It was 15 per cent as com- 
pared with 17.1 per cent in May, 1944, and 
23.2 per cent in May, 1943. At this point 
Mr. Kendall also stated that the War Com- 
mittee on Conventions had approved appli- 
cations for permits to hold the regular 
meetings of nine advisory boards, eight of 
which meetings are being held this month. 


Fewer Cars Available—Overall equip- 
ment figures presented by the C.S.D. chair- 
man showed that the number of serviceable 
freight cars decreased 5,108 from April 1 to 
May 1. On May 1 there were 57,573 cars, 
or 3.4 per cent of all freight cars, awaiting 
repairs. This compared with 47,544 cars, 
or 2.8 per cent, on May 1, 1944. There were 
3,321 new cars installed in service during 
April, compared with 2,224 in April, 1944. 
The former figure included 1,330 box cars, 
1,821 open tops, and 170 “scattering.” 
There were on order as of May 1, 33,727 
cars, including 17,607 box, 1,800 auto, 
10,713 open top, and 3,607 of other types. 
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On the same date there were 554 locomo- 
tives on order. 

Since Mr. Kendall’s previous report, no 
general embargoes had been issued “except 
that it was necessary, due to truck strike 
in the Chicago area, to place an embargo 
on May 23 on all l.c.l. traffic, except gov- 
ernment freight, consigned to all receivers 
in the Chicago switching district.” The ac- 
cumulation of cars containing freight for 
local delivery made it necessary to keep 
this embargo in effect a few days after the 
truckmen returned to work; but it was can- 
celed on June 2. From January 1 through 
June 7, a total of 519 embargoes were 
placed—340 by C.S.D. and 179 by individual 
roads. The total for the same period last 
year was 515 embargoes, 407 by C.S.D. and 
108 by individual roads. 


Port Freight Eases Off—May unload- 
ings of export and coastal freight at United 
States ports totaled 203,444 cars, or an 
average of 6,563 cars per calendar day, Mr. 
Kendall reported. This compared with 
April’s daily average of 6,869 cars and 
March’s 6,713. The May decrease under 
these previous months was attributed “to 
sharp falling off in movement of freight for 
the Army to the European theater, as a re- 
sult of V-E Day,” although “the commer- 
cial freight movement through the ports 
continues to increase.” 

As compared with May, 1944, last 
month’s unloadings of export freight were 
up 17 per cent—due to the increase of 66 
per cent at Pacific coast ports, which more 
than offset the 18 per cent drop in unload- 
ings at North Atlantic ports. The situa- 
tion at the ports continues “excellent,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Kendall. He went on to 
say that as of June 1 there were 26,125 cars 
of export freight on wheels and 2,426 in 
railroad storage, a total of 28,551; and he 
calculated that on the basis of May’s daily 
average unloadings “this means that there 
were only 4.0 days’ supply in cars and 4.3 
days’ supply as a total on hand.” 


Mexico Interchange Improves—With 
respect to the Mexican interchange situa- 
tion, Mr. Kendall reported that during the 
past month there was “an encouraging im- 
provement in the return of U. S. cars by the 
National of Mexico, offsetting some of the 
losses experienced previously.” While it 
has thus become possible to “slightly in- 
crease” the allowed movement of traffic to 
Mexico, the C.S.D. chairman emphasized 
that conditions “will not allow anything ap- 
proaching free and unlimited loading” to 
that country. “Car supply conditions in 
the United States,” he added, “are entirely 
too critical to allow any abnormal accumu- 
lation of U. S. cars in Mexican service.” 

Coming to his usual review of the situa- 
tion with respect to specific types of freight 
cars, Mr. Kendall noted “some improve- 
ments” in the box car supply on western 
lines—“except on roads in the Southwestern 
territory serving the early. winter wheat 
harvesting areas, where the supply con- 
tinues tight.” With the harvesting of this 
winter wheat now under way, roads serving 
that territory “will require all assistance 
possible through increased deliveries of 
empty box cars from their connections ... 
and adjusted quota arrangements set up 
by the Car Service Division continue in 
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effect to provide all possible relief to the 
grain harvesting roads.” 


East Short on Box Cars—The box 
car supply on eastern and southern roads 
is “exceedingly tight, due principally to 
heavy requirements at Atlantic seaboard 
ports to release inbound cargoes of return- 
ing ammunition and other war materials 
since the close of the war in Europe,” the 
C. S. D chairman went on. He added that 
the southeastern roads are at the same time 
faced with the necessity of providing ven- 
tilated box cars to take care of an “abnor- 
mally heavy” crop of watermelons, “neces- 
sitating taking this type of equipment out 
of general service in order to provide suit- 
able equipment to load melons.” Further 
relief to southeastern lines has been pro- 
vided through movement of surplus stock 
cars to assist in meeting melon loading re- 
quirements. As Mr. Kendall reported in a 
subsequent discussion of the stock car 
situation, this has been possible because 
there has lately been “some falling off” in 
the loading of live stock. He anticipated, 
however, that requirements for stock cars 
for the loading of livestock “will again be 
on the increase in the near future.” 

Present heavy box car requirements in 
Eastern and Southeastern territories have 
made it necessary to provide “some relief 
through temporary reduction of box car 
quotas for movement to western lines.” At 
the same time Mr. Kendall called attention 
to the higher grain loadings this year as 
compared with 1944. They totaled 549,613 
cars during the 11 weeks ending June 2, an 
increase of 26.4 per cent above the 434,766 
cars loaded during the comparable 1944 
period. Carloadings of grain during the 
first 22 weeks of 1945 aggregated 1,018,306 
cars compared with 1,008,246 cars during 
the corresponding period of 1944, a gain of 
10,060 cars. 


No Early Improvement—Despite re- 
cent reports “concerning unfavorable grow- 
ing conditions in the southwest wheat area,” 
Mr. Kendall emphasized that “there still re- 
mains a considerable amount of last year’s 
grain which must be moved and this, to- 
gether with continued heavy movement of 
munitions and other military supplies to our 
armed forces in the Pacific as well as food, 
clothing, etc., to liberated countries in 
Europe, will tax heavily the box car supply 
generally for some time to come.” He 
anticipated, nevertheless, that “in the long 
run all transportation requirements will be 
satisfactorily taken care of and no one will 
be actually hurt’—provided all concerned 
cooperate “in the matter of prompt loading 
and unloading and handling of this type 
of equipment.” 

While there had been no coal car shortage 
during the period covered by his report, Mr. 
Kendall warned that the supply has become 
“increasingly thin”; and he anticipates that 
“some deficiencies will occur on some lines 
at week-ends,” now that the anthracite and 
bituminous mines are back on full sched- 
ules after May’s general “work stoppage” 
in the former and a series of local labor 
disputes in the latter. He added that “every 
effort should be made to give coal cars, both 
loaded and empty, the best possible handling 
to prevent a serious shortage developing.” 


Gondolas and Flats—Turning to gon- 





dola car condition, the C. S, D. chairman 
noted how V-E Day brought a “decided 
change” in the trend of traffic using this 
type of equipment. While there is still some 
movement to Atlantic and Gulf ports, “the 
emphasis is now on the West coast and 
in the past month there has been a decided 
decrease in Eastern-Allegheny gondolas on 
eastern lines with a corresponding increase 
on western roads.” So far requirements {or 
gondolas “have been successfully met with 
only occasional deficiencies or deferred 
shipments cropping up at scattered points, 
particularly in the Southwest.” At the same 
time Mr. Kendall stressed the increased 
turn-around involved in the now-predomi- 
nant West-coast movements, which he said 
“makes it doubly necessary that the move- 
ment of gondolas be expedited in every pos- 
sible way as a shortage, affecting the move- 
ment of vital war goods, could easily 
develop.” 

There has been no falling off in demand 
for plain flat cars, and the supply in the 
East “has been uncomfortably thin due to 
the same factors influencing gondolas.” 
Because “some slight deficiencies or de- 
ferred shipments” have occurred recently, 
Mr. Kendall said it was “essential that the 
movement of flats be carefully supervised 
to keep them moving into producing areas.” 
All requirements for heavy-capacity flat cars 
“have been satisfactorily met except for 
short delay in protecting one or two ship- 
ments requiring special types of which the 
ownership is small.” 


Tanks and Covered Hoppers—The 
demand for covered hoppers “is now in ex- 
cess of supply and the number available has 
to be still further stretched to take care of 
important shipments.” Meanwhile, C. S. D. 
has received reports “of numerous very 
serious delays to these cars,” which at 
present require “particularly prompt han- 
dling and release.” The tank car situation 
continues “extremely tight, with no pros- 
pects that it will be alleviated to any appre- 
ciable degree during the months ahead.” 
The petroleum movement to the Pacific 
coast has increased steadily to the present 
average of about 830 cars per day while 
there has been no change in the East coast 
demand for approximately 2,500 cars per 
day. More than 75 per cent of all tank 
cars are in petroleum service, Mr. Kendall 
said. 

With respect to the passenger car situa- 
tion he noted that the normal trend at this 
time of the year is towards increasing travel. 
“However,” he added, “under present con- 
ditions with curtailed service under O. D. T. 
orders, the possible civilian travel will 
probably be considerably hampered during 
the coming months. . . . The ultimate re- 
quirements for passenger carrying cars 
(coaches and sleepers) to meet the military 
program will necessitate getting the great- 
est possible use out of every car that can 
be made available.” 


Freight House Condition Is Better— 
Mr. Kendall devoted considerable attention 
to the “freight house situation,” reporting 
that general conditions in that respect had 
“greatly improved in the last month.” The 
weekly report made Friday, May 8, cover- 
ing 280 freight houses showed approxi- 
mately 2,100 cars on hand in excess of nor- 
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mal, which was “at least two thousand cars 
better than the same date a month earlier.” 
Moreover, two transfers accounted for 
1,150 of the delayed cars as of June 8. 

While the C. S. D. chairman expected 
these improved freighthouse conditions to 
result in “much better handling of Lc.l. 
freight,” he nevertheless suggested lines 
along which shippers could cooperate to pro- 
mote “even greater improvement.” His 
suggestions called for the industrial loading 
of trap cars in such a way as to permit 
their by-passing as many transfers as pos- 
sible; greater use by shippers of O. D. T. 
permits to dispatch lightly-loaded cars to 
points within specified grairt-loading terri- 
tories; and cooperation with carriers in the 
routing of traffic. 


May Export Traffic 


Export freight, excluding coal and grain, 
handled through United States ports in 
May totaled 185,722 cars, compared with 
170,487 cars in the same month last year, 
an increase of nine per cent, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Export grain unloaded at the ports in 
May totaled 16,821 cars, compared with 
3,443 in May, 1944, or an increase of 389 
per cent. Railroads handled 901 carloads 
of coastal freight in May, compared with 
410 in the same month in 1944, or an in- 
crease of 120 per cent. The total of 203,- 
444 cars of export and coastal freight, ex- 
cluding coal, handled through the ports in 
May this year represented an average daily 
unloading of 6,563 cars. This was the 
fourth consecutive month that average 
unloadings have exceeded 6,000 cars daily. 


M. R. S. Promotion 


According to the current issue of “The 
Yankee Boomer,” Military Railway Serv- 
ice publication, Ist Lt. Albert C. Berg, of 
Breckenridge, Minn., formerly with the 
Great Northern at St. Paul, and at present 
assistant adjutant in charge of personnel at 
general headquarters, M. R. S., was re- 
cently promoted to the rank of captain. 


“Fan” Group Would Acquire 
Yosemite Valley 


The 18-year-old president of the Pacific 
Coast Railroading Association, a railroad 
“fan” group, would like to have that or- 
ganization acquire and operate the Yosemite 
Valley which has pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an application 
for authority to abandon its 77.7-mile line 
between Merced, Cal., and El Portal. But 
serious I, C. C. consideration of the plan 
of the youthful entrepreneur—J. M. Mc- 
Fadden, a clerk employed by the Pacific 
Electric—is opposed by the Y. V. 

This was revealed in the latter’s reply to 
the association’s petition for leave to inter- 
vene in the abandonment proceeding in 
which an examiner’s proposed report has 
recommended commission approve: of the 
application (see Railway Age of March 3, 
page 437). The reply asserted that the 
association “is not a railroad,” but is “a 
hobby club engaged in promoting the in- 
terests of the railroads.” 

It identified Mr. McFadden as a youth, 
born in December, 1926, who has publicly 
stated that the association, organized by 
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himself three years ago and “largely dor- 
mant because of the war,” plans in the 
post-war period “to make trips together, 
publish a magazine, perhaps, and oppose 
railroad abandonment whenever necessary.” 
Mr. McFadden is further reported to have 
said that the association has “leased” three 
unused railroad stations (in South Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Highland Park and Whittier) 
and has them “filled with timetables, pic- 
tures, and furnishings as meeting places.” 

The Y. V. is informed that membership 
in the association “does not exceed 40 per- 
sons, including honorary memberships” for 
officers of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Pacific Electric and of “various 
eastern railroads.” The reply also reports 
on telephone conversations between Mr. 
McFadden and the Y. V. trustee, H. C. 
Bonsall. In such conversations, the as- 
sociation’s president is said to have pro- 
posed “that he organize a corporation to 
operate the railroad.” Because all of the 
foregoing convinces the Y. V. that Mr. 
McFadden and the association are “finan- 
cially irresponsible,” it asks the commis- 
sion to deny the intervention petition. 


May Employment 0.13 Per Cent 
Above Previous Year 


Railroad employment increased 0.35 per 
cent—from 1,421,707 to 1,426,624—during 
the one-month period from mid-April to 
mid-May, and the May total was 0.13 per 
cent above that of May, 1944, according to 
the preliminary summary based on reports 
from Class I line haul roads and prepared 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The index number, based on the 
1935-1939 average, was 140.3, as compared 
to 141.6 for the previous month and 140.2 
for May, 1944. 

May, 1945, employment was above that 
of the corresponding 1944 month in all 
groups except maintenance of equipment 
and stores and maintenance of way and 
structures, the decreases in these classifica- 
tions being 1.11 per cent and 0.03 per cent, 
respectively. In other categories the range 
of increases was from 0.05 per cent for 
train and engine service to 2.54 per cent 
for executives, officials and staff assistants. 
In the comparison with the previous month, 
decreases were noted in three groups, 0.08 
per cent in maintenance of equipment and 
stores, 0.1 per cent in professional, clerical 
and general, and 0.5 per cent in transporta- 
tion other than train; engine and yard. In 
the other categories the range of increases 
was from 0.03 for yardmasters, switch- 
tenders and hostlers to 1.8 per cent for 
maintenance of way and structures. 


Western Railroads to Lose More 
Men to Armed Services 


Although railroads of the West face a 
tremendous increase of traffic as a result 
of the Japanese war, they are scheduled 
to lose more men to the draft within the 
the next few months. This was made clear 
when, on June 12, representatives of the 
roads attended a meeting at Chicago with 
Army officers and officials of O. D. T. and 
Selective Service. 

Col. John M. Baker, director of oper- 
ations for Selective Service, told his listen- 
ers at the meeting that approximately 10,000 





skilled workers of the 47,000 deferred by 
O. D. T. classification, will be drafted into 
military service. Additional men, Col. 
Baker said, will be drafted from eastern 
roads. 

At the same meeting Robert L. Glenn, 
acting director of the O. D. T. division 
of transport personnel, declared that the 
only solution to the problem of western 
roads is to back up the recent request to 
the Army of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
O. D. T. director, to release 50,000 skilled 
railroad workers now that the war in Eu- 
rope is over. 


Say Car Shortage Hits Output 
of Wood Pulp 


An important factor limiting the move- 
ment of pulpwood to the mills for the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper preducts is the 
short supply of freight cars, according to 
a War Production Board report of a recent 
meeting of its Eastern pulpwood advisory 
committee. Failure of pulpwood production 
to exceed, or so far even to equal, the 1944 
figure is a matter of “grave and national 
concern,” it was said, but some hope was 
expressed that receipts will increase later 
this year, as equipment and labor supplies 
become easier. 

The shortage of railroad cars and adverse 
weather were said to have contributed 
greatly to lower pulpwood receipts in re- 
cent months. The committee was informed 
that an increasing shortage of cars for the 
movement of pulpwood can be expected 
during the remainder of this year, as a re- 
sult of the tremendous requirements of the 
armed services for transportation as the 
war effort against Japan is increased. 


Railroading on the “Rathole” 
Division of the I. R. S. 


“There is no comparison between rail- 
roading in Iran and railroading in the 
States,” declares T/Sgt. Peter McCann, of 
Gillespie, Ill, until 1941 a fireman for the 
Litchfield & Madison, and at present one of 
two assistant road foremen of engines on 
the central division of the Iranian State 
Railways. 

Back in 1943, on January 16 to be exact, 
Sergeant McCann was ordered to take the 
first train over the mountains on the single- 
track railroad between Andimeshk and 
Doroud. Referring to that run, the sergeant 
recalls “the engines had no headlights, no 
sanders, and about 25 per cent of air brake 
power.” He had a “lot of luck on that first 
trip,” he said, making what would be ordi- 
narily a 14-16-hr. run in eight hours. 

But on other trips over the “subway” or 
“rathole” division, as the stretch became 
known because of the miles of unventilated 
tunnels, Sergeant McCann admits he 
“wasn’t so fortunate.” Once he was stalled 
in a tunnel when the temperature regis- 
tered 150 deg. An air hose had broken, 
automatically setting the brakes, but the ser- 
geant succeeded in getting the train out and 
removing the hose from an unbraked car to 
replace the broken one. “That,” he de- 
clares, “was as close to Hell as I ever hope 
to get.” 

S/Set. Ernest A. Schwarzbeck, of Monte 
Vista, Col., a former fireman and brakeman 
with the San Luis Central, is the other 
assistant road foreman of engines on the 
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Andimeshk and Doroud liné. Both Ser- 
geants Schwarzbeck and McCann report to 
their officer road foremen, Lt. W. E. Lott, 
of Louisville, Ky., once an engineer on the 
Pennsylvania, and Lt. Robert E. Springer, 
of Girard, O., formerly a locomotive engi- 
neer for the Erie. 

Lieutenant Lott who now knows “every 
rock formation between Andimeshk and 
Teheran,” and says “it wouldn’t be much 
of a thrill now to take an engine without 
lights over the mountains,” ‘can recall 
somewhat uneasily his first big assignment 
less than a month after he’d reached the 
Persian Gulf Command. Asked to fill in 
because no engineers were available, Lieu- 
tenant Lott, then a private, was assigned to 
take a train from Qum to Teheran. 

“T was in the first of two steam loco- 
motives, an” American-built Mikado. A 
British engine was coupled to my locomo- 
tive. My fireman was a brakeman who had 
never fired before. The conductor was an 
Iranian and in the second engine the engi- 
neer also was an Iranian. 

“It was night, pitch black, and raining. 
We had no headlights and no flashlights or 
lanterns. We tried to talk to the Iranians, 
but it wasn’t any use. They didn’t under- 
stand us, and we didn’t understand them. 
All one could do was just sit in the cab and 
pray. We didn’t know the location of the 
way stations.” In short, the lieutenant de- 
clared, “If anyone was wide open to acci- 
dents, we were.” 


Calls Crop Movement 
Better Than in °44 


(Continued from page 1064) 
east. Yet up to June 2 the railroads had 
hauled this year 1,018,300 cars of grain and 
grain products, as compared with 1,008,- 
246 cars in the same 1944 period. 


Large Increase in Loadings—By in- 
dividual roads, the grain loading increases 
this year as compared with 1944 were given 
by Colonel Johnson as follows: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, 89.7 per cent; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 46 per cent; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, 56 per cent; 
Union Pacific, 43.6 per cent; Great North- 
ern, 54 per cent; Northern Pacific, 23 per 
cent; Missouri Pacific, 51.5 per cent. 

He also reported that between February 
19 and May 3 eastern roads delivered to 
their western connections 93,686 more box 
cars than they received from the west. On 
June 1 the central western roads had on 
their lines 160,096 box cars or 113.8 per 
cent of their ownership as compared with 
150,923 cars or 104.7 per cent of ownership 
on June 1, 1944. Also as of June 1, the 
southwestern roads had on line 60,815 box 
cars or 111.4 per cent of their ownership 
as compared with 53,168 cars or 93.4 per 
cent on June 1, 1944. 


Waterways Get More Grain—Mean- 
while the O. D. T. press release had pointed 
out that the inland waterways are now car- 
rying 10 per cent more grain than in 1944. 
It also stated that only 43 grain elevators 
were blocked as of June 9, compared with 
the peak of 2,297 blocked as of March 
1. In this connection Colonel Johnson 
stated that elevators are not always blocked 
for want of cars, explaining that they are 
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sometimes tied tip becaiise the market is not 
considered right for the sale of the stored 
grain. Also he noted that the whole grain 
movement is now under the permit system, 
adding that this makes people who trade 
in grain “restive.” 

The colonel insisted he was not saying 
that the grain situation is “lovely,” but he 
emphasized the critical nature of the whole 
transportation situation. “We are more 
worried about other things than wheat,” 
he added, “Even today we’re hauling it 
faster than they can unload it.” Under 
present conditions, he said later on, it 
must be expected that some things will 
have to “wait a little while now and then.” 
Meanwhile, he went on, “it can’t be said 
that the transportation agencies haven’t 
got more out of their equipment than any- 
one dreamed they would.” 


What They Say About El Dorado— 
Dealing specifically with the newspaper 
stories out of Kansas City to the effect that 
only 31 cars of wheat had been shipped 
out of El Dorado, Okla., Colonel Johnson 
presented figures to support his assertion 
that this was “completely wrong in fact.” 
He said that since May 29, when the wheat 
movement started in the El Dorado area, 
242 cars have been shipped from that 
point. The only interruption was on June 
8 when a “bad washout” caused a “serious 
wreck” on the only line serving El Dorado. 
With the movement out of the El Dorado 
area much higher than last year, the colonel 
was unable to understand how anyone 
could be “very violent” about conditions 
there. 

In his discussion of the passenger-service 
outlook, Colonel Johnson stated that civil- 
ian travelers will soon have to get along 
with 25 per cent of the Pullman facilities 
heretofore available to them. In other 
words such facilities will be cut 75 per 
cent when half the Pullmans now available 
are diverted (as they will be) to troop 
movements while additional furloughees are 
seeking Pullman accommodations. He put 
the prospective cut in civilian coach fail- 
ities at from 10 to 12 per ent. 

The O.D.T. director predicted that it 
will be impossible for a civilian, “without 
some’ help,” to get travel accommodations 
to the West coast after July 1. On the 
other hand, he anticipates that eastbound 
transcontinental travel conditions will be 
relatively easy. Commenting on the task 
faced by the western roads in handling 
troops and materials for the Pacific war, 
Colonel Johnson said he had been unable 
to figure out “on paper” how they are going 
to do it—“but they all say they'll do it and 
they never fooled me yet.” 


Grain Movement to New Orleans 
Put Under O. D. T. Permits 


The Office of Defense Transportation on 
June 11 made an O. D. T. permit system 
effective as to shipments of grain entering 
the port of New Orleans either by river 
barge or freight car. O. D. T. Order No. 
51, establishing this requirement, was neces- 
sary, it was said, because of “congestion 
of both rail and water grain shipments be- 
yond the rate at which the grain was being 
handled” through the terminal elevator. 

“The O. D. T., these last few months, has 
been given the job of moving an enormous 


amount of grain from the interior to At- 
lantic and Gulf ports for export to our 
armies and allies overseas,” said O. D. T, 
Director Johnson. “New Orleans can be 
one of the most useful grain ports in the 
nation. Its public grain elevator is con- 
structed to permit the simultaneous dis- 
charge of railway cars and barges and the 
loading of ships. Located on the Missis- 
sippi river, it should be able to handle a 
considerable portion of the entire grain 
crop of the Mississippi valley in barges, and 
thus release a large number of critically 
needed railway cars for other uses.” 

At the same time the O. D. T. asnounced 
the appointment of a “port advisory com- 
mittee;” to which was given the task of 
developing ways and means of increasing 
the movement of grain through New Or- 
leans. The chairman is F. S. Keiser, as- 
sociate director of the Railway Transport 
Department of the O. D. T. Other mem- 
bers include Victor Parvin, district port 
director for the O. D. T.; A. W. Kitto, 
assistant director of the O. D. T. Water- 
ways Transport Department; S. J. Web- 
ster, representing the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration; Col. C. D. Howell, New 
Orleans Port of Embarkation; O. C. Olsen, 


Board of Port Commissioners; W. J.. 


Strauven and W. B. Fox, New Orleans 
Board of Trade; C. G. Raunch, Commodity 
Credit Corporation; C. F. Schully, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; J. P. 
Kenny, American Waterways Operators; 
and C. D. Sturtevant, War Food Admin- 


istration. 


Plaque for Military Police 


A plaque, representing appreciation for 
the service rendered by the Army’s military 
police on railroad trains throughout the 
United States, was presented by David A. 
Crawford, president of the Pullman Com- 
pany, to the Corps of Military Police on 
June 13, at the Union Station Plaza, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ten M. P.’s, representing the nine Serv- 
ice Commands and the Military District of 
Washington, and Major General A. L. 
Lerch, Provost Marshal General, were 
present at the ceremony. Sergeant Albert 
Rose, of the Ninth Service Command, ac- 
cepted the plaque for the Corps. He is the 
most travelled M. P., having 341,000 miles 
to his credit. His home is Blue Hill, Nebr. 


Feverish Activity Preceded Re- 
opening of Antwerp Port 


An event of great significance to the 
Army at the European front was the re- 
opening of the port of Antwerp on Novem- 
ber 29, 1944, after more than four years of 
idleness. This chapter in the history of 
Transportation Corps and the Military 
Railway Service for some time has been 2° 
matter of record, but additional details con- 
cerning the 709th Railway Grand Division’s 
assignment at Antwerp lately have come 
to light. ? 

According to T. C. Headquarters, Paris, 
two weeks before the first ship sailed into 
Antwerp, Capt. Carl O. Wilburn, of Laredo, 
Tex., a former general agent and yard- 
master for the Missouri Pacific, and twe 
enlisted men, Sgt. Edward S. Brunnette 
(Sheboygan, Wis.) and Pfc. Lawrence W. 
Likens (San Francisco, Cal.) were sent to 
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the Steat Belgian port on a “detached serv- 
ice basis.” There they were to establish a 
working liaison with the 13th port officials, 
Belgian railroad officers and the 743rd 
Railway Operating Battalion, the latter 
outfit being under the operating supervision 
of the 709th Grand Division. It was to be 
the job of the 709th to open the port, inso- 
far as transportation of freight by railroad 
to the front was concerned. 

Upon their arrival, the three representa- 
tives of the grand division found several 
other 2nd M. R. S. officers already estab- 
lished in the city. Among these was a for- 
mer engineer of track for the Wabash, Lt. 
Col. Charles T. Warren, of St. Louis, Mo., 
now assistant general superintendent of the 
70%h. Then followed meetings between 
port officials and the T. C. members in order 
to study maps and assign territory to the 
American and British units stationed in the 
area. 

A search for mines was begun, with a 
test train carefully going over every foot of 
track. And yet, despite all precautions, 
several weeks later, one army railroader 
stepped on a booby trap while going about 
his yard work and was severely injured, 
headquarters reveals. 

“Meanwhile,” the account goes, “back 
along the rail lines from Antwerp, in the 
towns and villages along the buzz bomb 
routes, the rest of the personnel of the 
70%h Railway Grand Division felt the 
pressure being created by the formulation 
of plans at Antwerp. A demand was re- 
layed to them from the port for a ‘back- 
log’ of 3,000 freight cars. With a target 
of 18,000 tons of freight to be shipped 
daily, it was estimated 3,000 cars would be 
necessary to insure a continuous flow of 
freight.” 

Although there was continuous bombing, 
strafing by the Luftwaffe, and smoke sereens 
being laid over the port, “empty cars be- 
gan coming in and the 709th Railway Grand 
Division announced it was ready.” On the 
day when the first ship arrived, the first 
trainload of supplies was started out of 
Antwerp for the front. 


‘“Redeployment” Job 
Previewed by Army 
(Continued from page 1065) 


eral Gross also revealed for the first time 
the scope of operations which have been 
carried on at Atlantic and Gulf coast ports 
of embarkation. Those ports dispatched 
72,990,685 measurement tons of cargo and 
4.803.554 troops between the time of the 
United States’ entry into the war late in 
1941 and the end of April, 1945. Since se- 
curity restrictions have not been relaxed on 
the Army’s West Coast ports of embarka- 
tion no like figures on their operations to 
date are available for publication. 

The bulk of the Atlantic-Gulf job was 
done by the New York port through which 
35,511,286 measurement tons of outbound 
cargo and 3,155,578 outbound troops passed. 
The Boston, Mass., port ranks second in 
personnel embarked, with a total of 738,215, 
but is third to Hampton Roads, Va., in out- 
loading cargo. Hampton Roads dispatched 
11,245,044 measurement tons of cargo and 
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721,175 troops; Boston’s cargo loading 
stands at 8,437,081 measurement tons. 


Other Ports—The New Orleans, La., 
port outloaded 5,008,273 measurement tons 
of cargo and embarked 158,223 troops, and 
the Charleston, S. C., port dispatched 2,648,- 
596 measurement tons of cargo. Since the 
latter port was employed only on special 
occasions or in emergencies for the em- 
barkation of troops, its outbound movement 
of personnel stands at only 30,363. Through 
the Philadelphia, Pa., cargo port, a sub- 
sidiary installation of the New York port, 
went 4,885,457 measurement tons of sup- 
plies, and through Baltimore, Md., a satel- 
lite of the Hampton Roads port, went 
5,254,948 measurement tons. 

The Army is confident that all troops in 
the European and Mediterranean theaters, 
excepting those who will make up the 
U. S. garrison strength, will have been 
evacuated in about one year from V-E Day. 
Some slight acceleration will be possible if 
enemy passenger liners can be brought into 
service rapidly. To accomplish the return 
of those troops now in Europe who are 
destined for the United States rather than 
for the Pacific direct from the European 
and Mediterranean theaters, the Army will 
employ approximateély 370 vessels as against 
the 287 which engaged in outbound move- 
ments. 

Of the 3,100,000 American troops to be 
“redeployed,” approximately 50,000 per 
month are to be moved by air under direc- 
tion of the Air Transport Command. After 
clearance through the air ports of debarka- 
tion in this country, however, these troops 
generally will be taken over by the Trans- 
portation Corps for movement to and pro- 
cessing through disposition centers and 
movement to reception stations. 


3,000 Daily Arrivals—“The pressure of 
redeployment,” the statement went on, “will 
be so great that the New York port will 
average about 3,000 debarkees per day for 
12 months starting with V-E Day, and 
Boston and Hampton Roads each about 
1,500 per day. Men coming through New 
York will be processed through Camps 
Shanks, Kilmer, and Fort Hamilton, and 
at Hampton Roads, through Camp Patrick 
Henry. Camp Myles Standish will process 
Boston debarkees and troops returned by 
air via Bradley Field in Connecticut and 
Presque Isle, Me. Troops debarked at the 
New Orleans port will be processed through 
Jackson Barracks, a part of that installa- 
tion. 

“Once troops reach this country, they 
move in a steady stream through the dis- 
tribution centers in not more than 48 hours, 
and in most instances in 24 hours or less, 
to the reception centers nearest their homes. 
In these stations they are furloughed. . . . 
In most cases these operations require no 
more than 48 hours. . . . In many cases, 
troop ships are and will be evacuated at the 
ports in as little as two hours; other evacu- 
ations may take up to eight or ten hours 
depending upon passenger types. But from 
start to finish, the process is designed to be 
lightning fast with no place for red tape.” 

Such a program, as the statement put it, 
“naturally precludes any possibility” of rel- 
atives and friends seeing the returnees at 
the ports, in the port cities, in the disposi- 








tion centers or reception centers. “For this 
reason, and because rail facilities will bear 
heavier military burdens than ever before,” 
it added, “the Army counsels the civilian to 
await the returning soldiers at their homes. 
Those who fail to observe this advice and 
attempt to meet returning troops prior to 
their arrival in their home towns are 
doomed to disappointment.” 

The Charleston port of embarkation 
which, since November, 1943, has been the 
“home port” for the Atlantic fleet of Army 
hospital ships, will continue to receive the 
majority of such vessels employed to return 
patients from the European and Mediter- 
ranean theaters. In order to return all 
battle casualties by the end of August, “ut- 
most use will be made of transports 
equipped with necessary facilities, and these 
will discharge their patients wherever they 
put in.” Meanwhile, 20 troop transports 
will augment the hospital fleet for a time in 
order to. speed return of casualties. 


The Wounded—The transport-hospital 
ships are scheduled to return 18,210 casual- 
ties this month, 4,304 in July and 2,144 in 
August; and the Air Transport Command 
is to bring back 5,000 patients per month 
through the same three-month period. The 
Army hospital ships themselves are sched- 
uled to return 6,790 patients this month, 
8,772 in July, and 4,856 in August. 

In addition to receiving the returning or 
“redeployed” troops, the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports of embarkation also will receive 
materiel returned for use in this country, 
for rehabilitation and future forwarding to 
the Pacific and for other purposes. “Their 
activities,” the statement said in closing, 
“will decrease, naturally, as the flow of 
personnel and material from the European 
and Mediterranean theaters begin to taper 
off. The West Coast ports, on the other 
hand, already find their activity accelerated, 
and are geared to capacity operations until 
victory is achieved in the Pacific.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commissiorr 
has modified the requirements of its Serv- 
ice Order ‘No. 242-B, which established 
increased demurrage charges on box cars 
held for loading or unloading, by Amend- 
ment No. 1, effective June 7. This amend- 
ment exempts from the provisions of the 
order traffic consigned or reconsigned for 
export, coastwise or intercoastal movement 
when held at or short of ports for trans- 
shipment, and eliminates the basic order’s. 
provision substituting the prescribed demur- 
rage charges for storage charges. 

Amendment No. 6 to Revised Service 
Order No. 263, which has fixed sliding- 
scale demurrage charges on tank cars, sus- 
pends the order “until further order of 
the commission” while at the same time 
extending the order’s expiration date from 
August 1 to November 1. The amendment, 
dated June 12, made the suspension effec- 
tive at 7:00.a. m. on June 15. 


The “Lamentable Limited” No 
Stickler for Schedule 


Now in Germany, the Union Pacific- 
sponsored 723rd Railway Operating Bat- 
talion early in the year was stationed in 
France. There, operating 120 miles of 
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railroad, the outfit during February and 
the first part of March chalked up 80,261 
train-miles and moved over 426,570 tons of 


supplies. Then just before moving into 
Germany, the 723rd returned the division 
to the control of French railway personnel. 
So much for its operating record. 

But while still in France, Headquarters 
recalls, “the unit played godfather -to a 
determined but frustrated passenger train 
which never was able to run on time due to 
the precedence of military traffic.” This 
“enterprise,” the story goes, “was a boon 
to peregrinating Frenchmen but little more 
than a poor topic of conversation to the 


men. Coaches usually were crowded to the 
point of incredibility by civilians armed 
with French bread loaves and wine bottles. 
After weeks of disregard to schedule, the 
‘Lamentable Limited’ snorted into town on 
time one morning. Throngs crowded the 
platform filled with excitement, and milling 
G. I.’s pantomined bewildered disbelief over 
the event. Then, someone with a genius for 
exploding myths dashed out to announce 
that the train was on time, but he added 
triumphantly that the iron horse that stood 
panting before everyone’s eyes was, how- 
ever, ‘Yesterday’s’ train running 24 hours 
late to the minute.’ ” 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since June 3, and which are of interest to rail- 
ways: 


Allocation of Controlled Materials—The policy 
of W. P. B. will be to grant no supplemental al- 
locations of controlled materials beyond the levels 
already scheduled for the third quarter of 1945, 
except when absolutely necessary to assure needed 
additional production of items of highest urgency 
to the civilian economy. This was announced, 
W. P. B. said, in a move designed “to wean 
civilian industry away” from a dependence on 
Government allocations now that cutbacks in war 
production are freeing increasing amounts of ma- 
terials previously needed almost exclusively for 
the war and war supporting efforts. 


Cancellation of Orders and Ratings—Manufac- 
turers’ responsibility to do their part to speed 
reconversion by carefully observing all require- 
ments of W. P. B. regulations calling for can- 
cellations of orders with ratings and the return 
of allotments of controlled materials is stressed 
in Interpretation 31 to CMPR-1. It is necessary 
that ratings and authorized controlled material 
orders no longer needed for their original pur- 
pose be promptly canceled in order to open up 
suppliers’ order boards, the interpretation says. 
W. P. B. will be unable to relax many of its 
remaining controls until it can be sure of the 
existence of substantial supplies that will fiow 
without ratings. 

It is also important that allotments be promptly 
returned to the source, which may be the cus- 
tomer or W. P. B. Industry Division, the in- 
terpretation adds, for this is the only definite 
way W. P. B. can determine the effect of military 
cutbacks on the supply of controlled material. 
Rapid relaxation of W. P. B. controls depends 
upon early and accurate information of supply 
and demands for materials during the third and 
fourth quarters of 1945. 


Construction Materials—A round-up of the cur- 
rent supply situation for construction materials 
was issued June 7, by the W. P. B. While fore- 
casting probable progressive improvement in fu- 
ture months, W. P. B. said that “it will take 
time, even after the extent of military cutbacks 
is known, to re-establish production, replace lost 
man-power and fill the pipelines.” Present avail- 
ability of chief construction materials is as fol- 
lows: 

Steel—Supply situation improving for shapes 
and plates, but not for other steel products. 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe—In extremely short sup- 
ply, with little stock available. Orders are very 
heavy and are increasing rapidly and no immediate 
relief is expected. 

Cast Iron Pressure Pipe—In somewhat better 
position than soil pipe, though orders are’ heavy 
and are increasing. As with soil pipe, no im- 
provement is in sight. 

Portland Cement—In ample supply. 

Concrete Pipe—Readily available from stock or 
new production. 

Concrete Masonry Products—In general, in 
adequate supply, with some local shortages. 

Structural Insulation Board—In fair supply, 
though subject to delay in deliveries. The sup- 
ply situation is becoming tighter, as a result 
of export demands. 


Hardboard—In tight supply, with no improve- 
ment in sight. 

Laminated Fiber Board—In fair 
though subject to delay in deliveries. 

Gypsum Board—While shipments have _ in- 
creased, unfilled orders are increasing more rapidly 
and delay in deliveries is increasing. 

Asphalt Roofing—Production is increasing and 
is keeping pace with demands, but deliveries are 
slow. Large maintenance and repair demands are 
likely. 

Common and Face Brick—Though production 
is in general sufficient for current requirements 
on a national basis, there are serious local short- 
ages. 

Structural Clay Tile — Nationally, production 
and shipments are approximately in balance, but 
reserves are low in Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Oregon. 

Floor and Wall Tile—Stocks very low and 
production not sufficient to meet demand. Orders 
subject to six to eight months’ delay in delivery. 

Clay Sewer Pipe—Shipments exceed produc- 
tion. Though stocks are in excess of unfilled 
orders, a large proportion of stocks is made up 
of obsolete fittings and special sizes for which 
there is very little demand. 


supply, 


Cement-Asbestos Products 


Corrugated Sheets—In short supply; manufac- 
turers booked up through the third and fourth 
quarters of 1945. 

Flat Sheets—Also tight and booked up into the 
third quarter. 

Pipe—In easy supply; orders can be filled 
with little delay. 

Shingles—Orders subject to long delivery de- 
lay; production below capacity. 


and Lumber Products 


Lumber—Demand greater than supply and this 
condition is likely to continue. Mill stocks are 
decreasing. 

Hardwood Flooring—In tight supply; stocks are 
negligible and production for 1945 about all 
booked up. 

Shingles—Supply of cypress and redwood 
shingles negligible; supply of cedar shingles some- 
what easier, though low. 

Plywood—Softwood plywood under allocation 
control and little is available for general con- 
struction. Hardwood plywood, though not under 
control, also in short supply chiefly as a result 
of heavy military demand. 


T + 





Plumbing—Materials and fixtures not in good 


supply and subject to delays in deliveries. 
Heating Equipment—Stocks of most items are 
limited and many are subject to long delivery 
delay. 
Metal Insect Screen Cloth—In critically short 
supply and, in general, available for only the most 
essential civilian uses. 


Conveying Equipment — General Limitation 
Order L-193, covering the distribution of and re- 
stricting the materials used in production of con- 
veying machinery and equipment for transmis- 
sion of mechanical power has been revoked. 


Crossties—Because of a serious shortage, the 
production of railroad crossties has been given an 
urgency rating by the W. P. B., the O. D. T. 
announced recently. The urgency rating is part 


of a program initiated by the O. D. T. in oo 
operation with other Government agencies to re. 
cruit more workers to produce highly essentia! 
railroad tie replacements, 


Electric, Gas, Water and Communication Fa. 
cilities—Revocation of virtually all controls on 
installation of facilities by electric, gas, water 
and communications utilities has been announced, 
The new policy will permit utilities to make any 
addition to plant on an unrated basis, except 
construction of buildings with a materials cost 
in excess of $25,000, without obtaining prior 
authorization from Washington. Building projects 
costing less than $25,000 worth of materials also 
will be permitted on an unrated basis without 
authorization. 


Fire Hose—Production of cotton rubber-lined 
fire hose cannot be stepped up to meet increased 
military requirements in full in the last half of 
1945 unless additional cotton yarn and man. 
power can be made available to the industry, 
members of the Fire Hose Manufacturers In. 
dustry Advisory Committee said at their recent 
meeting. 


Heavy Duty Tires—Heavy duty truck and bus 
tires will continue in tight supply despite some 
improvement in the availability of smaller sized 
commercial motor vehicle tires, Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the O. D. T., said on June 
7, in releasing figures on truck and bus tires 
allocated to O. D. T. for the third quarter of 
1945. Colonel Johnson warned that the need for 
conservation of all types of tires will be doubly 
important during the summer months. 


“New Order” Defined—The definition of what 
constitutes a new order when a customer, hav- 
ing placed an authorized controlled materials 
order with a producer, wishes to make changes 
in that order, is clarified by amendment to In- 
terpretation 10 to CMPR-1, issued June 7. 

In no case does a change in shipping destina- 
tion constitute the placing of a new order, the 
interpretation states. 


New Orders including the following: 


(1) An increase in the total amount ordered, 
to the extent of the increase; 

(2) An advancement or deferment of delivery, 
when made by a customer; 

(3) Instruction to a producer, by a customer, 
to reinstate a suspended order. 


Interpretation 30 to the regulation explains 
rules for the transfer of purchase orders, in- 
cluding rated purchase orders, when allotments 
are transferred under CMPR-1. The interpreta- 
tion explains the conditions under which the 
transferred purchase order retains its position 
on the supplier’s order board. 


Plumbing Fixtures—Restrictions on the use of 
metal in the manufacture of plumbing fixtures, es- 
tablished by Schedule XII of L-42, have been re- 
moved by the revocation of the schedule. Manu- 
facture and distribution are still controlled, how- 
ever, by all other applicable W. P. B. orders and 
regulations. 


Prices 


Directory of Commodities and Services—The 
fifth edition of the Directory of Commodities and 
Services, containing about 10,000 major com- 
modities and services now under price control, 
as well as other up-to-date information about the 
O. P. A. was issued June 11. The directory 
may be obtained at the cost price of $1.25, 
which includes six monthly supplements to fol- 
low. All requests must be made to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Douglas Fir Millwork — Uniform dollar-and- 
cent ceiling prices at the mill level on Douglas 
fir stock millwork were established June 6. Prod- 
ucts covered include frames, windows and sash 
and lineal sash stock, screen doors, combination 
doors and porchwork. Until now, ceiling prices 
of these millwork items have been frozen at 
March 1942 levels. Douglas fir doors and mold- 
ings are not affected. 

The new maximum prices, effective June 11, 
with the exception of frames, are averages pre- 
vailing for the various products in March, 1942. 
Prices have differed with the various producers, 
but are now made uniform. The ceiling on frames 
has been increased to enable producers to cover 
their average factory production costs. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Approves Santa Fe’s 
Entering Long Beach 


I. C. C. allows 2-mile extension 
in California over com- 
petitors’ protests 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe to construct a 2.02-mile extension 
to its lines, and so to gain access to the 
port, piers, docks and waterfront indus- 
tries of Long Beach, Calif., by operating 
on tracks owned by the city and used for 
the same purpose by the Southern Pacific, 
Pacific Electric, and Union Pacific, but 
not now available to the Santa Fe. 


Three Roads Dissent—The decision by 
the full commission was in Finance Docket 
No. 14639, with Chairman Rogers and 
Commissioner Miller dissenting. Commis- 
sioner Aitchison did not participate in the 
disposition of the case. The three roads 
now serving Long Beach opposed the ap- 
plication, as did unions representing Pa- 
cific Electric and Union Pacific employees. 
The city of Long Beach, the state railroad 
commission, and various interested parties 
supported the Santa Fe’s proposal, as did 
organizations representing its employees. 

The Santa Fe now serves that part of 
the Los Angeles harbor area known as 
Wilmington, a part of the city of Los An- 
geles, but does not enter the contiguous 
city of Long Beach, which has an inde- 
pendent harbor which, however, the com- 
mission’s report observed, forms, together 
with the port of Los Angeles, “one con- 
tinuous and extensive harbor area.” The 
extension will give the Santa Fe a physical 
connection with the Long Beach municipal 
trackage, whereas cars now handled by it 
and destined for-piers or industries in Long 
Beach must be delivered to connections 
for movement to destination. 


Military Necessity?—The Santa Fe 
asserted, but the other lines denied, that 
direct access to Long Beach is desirable, 
“and possibly essential, in the furtherance 
of military operations in the Pacific; and 
that the proposed line and service would 
be of public benefit in promoting further 
development of Long Beach after the war.” 
At present the Santa Fe delivers to the 
Harbor Belt Line, an agency in which all 
carriers serving a zone of the Los Angeles 
harbor area have unified their operations, 
at the so-called Pier A Yard, all cars for 
the entire harbor, including Long Beach, 
that are not delivered in interchange at 
other California junctions. As early as 
February, 1944, operations in Pier A Yard 
“approached the point of congestion, and 
some delays have occurred in recent months. 
Almost all cars destined to shipside now 
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are delayed there in some measure... . 
With acceleration of military operations 
in the Pacific, it is anticipated that the 


volume of general cargo” moving through . 


the Los Angeles Port of Embarkation may 
increase from 2 to 2% times. 

The port authorities favor any operating 
change that will relieve Pier A Yard of 
cars not destined to that immediate area, 
the commission noted, as they believe any 
measure that will assist in preventing con- 
gestion is desirable, and may be essential. 
“The carriers,” it observed, “have given 
full cooperation, individually and collec- 
tively, in the effort to improve their ter- 
minal service, and generally their service 
has been good. But they have had a watch- 
ful eye to the future, and the military au- 
thorities believe that their solicitude to 
maintain the status quo has resulted in un- 
necessary confusion of operations in the 
harbor area.” 


Alternatives Suggested—Various ex- 
pedients suggested by the other carriers 
for by-passing Pier A Yard were noted 
in the report, with the comment that the 
Santa Fe “naturally” finds all of them 
impractical and no basis for improvement 
of its situation. On the other hand, the 
Santa Fe suggested that a line of the 
Southern Pacific into Long Beach has very 
little traffic and is entirely adequate for 
its use, under trackage rights, along with 
the owning company, while the carriers 
opposing the Santa Fe application “con- 
tend that for various reasons this is im- 
practicable, but the Southern Pacific’s re- 
luctance to grant such use to the applicant 
seems to be the most formidable barrier,” 
the commission remarked. 

Noting that it had already approved uni- 
fication of terminal operations in the Los 
Angeles harbor area, including pooling of 
freight and earnings, but that this arrange- 
ment does not apply to Long Beach, al- 
though it was contemplated that it would 
be extended eventually to that port also, 
the commission found that “serious ob- 
stacles,” which arise from desires of the 
carriers or other interests in conflict with 
its “primary desideratum” (a cessation of 
restrictions in service and discrimination in 
charges arising from differences in local 
terminal situations), prevent accomplish- 
ment of such full unification of terminal 
facilities as it contemplated. 

It held, therefore, that “direct access” 
of the Santa Fe to Long Beach, “and the 
resulting added competition provided 
thereby, will be in the public interest. Since 
the other carriers in the territory have 
failed to agree on trackage rights for the 
applicant over existing facilities, or for 
unified terminal operation, in order to ob- 
tain such access it is necessary that the 
applicant provide its own facility for the 
purpose, as proposed.” A certificate au- 
thorizing the construction of the extension 

(Continued on page 1080) 


1.C.C. 1s Overruled 


on Intrastate Fares 


Supreme Court says interstate 
level was ordered without 
required findings 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled in a five-to-four decision that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission improp- 
erly prescribed intrastate passenger fares in 
four southern states—North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Kentucky—at the 
same level as intrastate fares, because its 
order “was not based on adequate findings, 
supported by evidence,” as required by sec- 
tion 13(4) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in instances where the commission as- 
serts its authority over intrastate rates de- 
spite conflicting state orders as to the same 
rates. 


O. P. A. Wins Over I. C. C.—The 
majority opinion by Justice Black was in 
related cases in which the four states and 
their utilities commissions were joined by 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Economic ‘Stabilization Director as appel- 
lants and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and railroads operating in passenger 
service in those states were named as de- 
fendants, the cases having been appealed 
from federal district courts which declined 
to issue injunctions against the enforce- 
ment of the commission’s orders. Chief 
Justice Stone and Justices Roberts and 
Frankfurter joined in a dissent by Justice 
Reed. 

The commission’s orders (noted in Rail- 
way Age of May 20, 1944, page 1001) au- 
thorizing the railroads operating in the 
four states to charge 2.2 cents per mile 
for intrastate coach fares, despite state 
commission orders directing them to charge 
no more than 1.65 cents per mile, resulted 
from the railroads’ application for authority 
to put such fares into effect under the 
provisions of the Ex Parte 148 decision 
allowing a straight 10 per cent increase in 
passenger fares. 


Four States Uncooperative—Follow- 
ing a comprehensive investigation of pas- 
senger fares throughout the nation, the 
commission in 1936, in its No. 26550 pro- 
ceedings, found that a coach fare in excess 
of 2 cents per mile would be unreasonable 
and unlawful, but left roads in the South 
free to continue experimental fares which 
were as low as 1.5 cents per mile. The 
Ex Parte 148 order of January 21, 1942, 
applied a 10 per cent increase to all passen- 
ger fares then in effect. The southern roads 
subsequently (July 14, 1942) asked for au- 
thority to discontinue the experimental 
fares and to charge 2.2 cents per mile. The 

(Continued on page 1078) 
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Union’s Agreements 
Don’t Bind Members 


Supreme Court says individual 
consent is required for 
grievance bargains 


In a case involving “novel and important 
questions concerning the authority of a col- 
lective bargaining agent, affecting the 
operation of the Railway Labor Act of 
1934,” the Supreme Court of the United 
States this week ruled, in a five-to-four 
decision, that a National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board award in a case having to do 
with employee grievances does not deprive 
affected employees from the right to ordi- 
nary court processes to obtain judgment if 
it can be shown that such employees had 
not specifically authorized the union desig- 
nated as the exclusive bargaining agent to 
act in their behalf for such purposes. 


Dissent by Frankfurter—The case— 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern vs. Burley—reached 
the Supreme Court after the federal district 
court’s finding that the adjustment board’s 
award was a “final adjudication” of the 
claims within its power and not subject to 
judicial review had been reversed by the 
court of appeals, which held that a question 
of fact, whether the union had been author- 
ized by the employees to negotiate and 
settle their grievance claims, had to be 
determined. The majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court was by Justice Rutledge, 
while Chief Justice Stone and Justices 
Roberts and Jackson concurred in the dis- 
senting opinion by Justice Frankfurter. 

As summarized in the opinions, the liti- 
gation grew out of an agreement of July 
27, 1934, between the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the E. J. & E. involy- 
ing, among other things, the starting time 
of certain switching crews at the road’s 
Whiting, Ind., yard, operation of which it 
at that time took over from the Standard 
Oil Company, The employees concerned 
were members of the B. R. T. As the result 
of a dispute between the railroad and the 
union about the provision as to starting 
time, a complaint was filed with the adjust- 
ment board in 1936 to obtain a settlement 
of the controversy. No claim for money 
damages was made then. In October, 1938, 
before the complaint was heard by the 
board, a settlement was reached between 
the railroad and the brotherhood, and the 
case was removed from the board’s docket. 
One provision of the settlement required 
withdrawal of such cases, and precluded 
subsequent filing of claims covering the 
same situations if arising before the date 
of the settlement. 


Claims Despite Settlement—Later, 
however, (May 18, 1939) the union filed 
with the adjustment board a second com- 
plaint claiming money damages for its mem- 
bers totaling $65,274, for alleged violations, 
prior to October, 1938, of the 1934 agree- 
ment. The First Division of the board for- 
mally denied the claim (September 6, 
1940) on the ground that the 1938 settle- 
ment, accepted by the union, disposed of 
the claim, and the individual employees then 
filed suit for damages in the federal district 
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court. The claim for damages was based 
on the employees’ view that they each were 
entitled to a day’s pay at time and a half 
for each day they were required to work 
contrary to their understanding of the terms 
of the 1934 agreement with respect to start- 
ing time. The union asserted that the 1938 
agreement was not retroactive and did not 
waive claims for prior damages, while the 
railroad relied on the settlement as preclud- 
ing such claims. 

In the Supreme Court, the employees 
denied that the union had authority to 


‘release their individual claims or to submit 


them to the adjustment board, quoting the 
brotherhood’s constitution and rules to that 
effect. They also asserted that they had 
received no notice of the submission of their 
claims to the board, that it lacked authority 
to make a final award of damages, and that 
they had been deprived of due process of 
law. The “crucial question,” according to 
the majority finding, however, was whether 
the adjustment board’s 1940 finding was 
validly made. 


Individual Bargaining Deprecated— 
The carrier contended, on the other hand, 
that the Railway Labor Act makes the col- 
lective agent of the employees their exclu- 
sive representative for the settlement of all 
disputes, whether major (that is, over the 
formulation or modification of collective 
agreements) or minor (dealing, that is, 
with grievances arising from the applica- 
tion of such agreements). This view, the 
court majority observed, “has been adopted, 
apparently, in the general practice, if not 
the formally declared policy of the adjust- 
ment board. And this, it seems, has been 
due to the position taken consistently by 
the employees’ representatives on the board, 
over the opposition of the carrier repre- 
sentatives. The unions, apparently, like 
petitioner (the E. J. & E.) in this case, 
interpret the act as not contemplating two 
distinct systems for the settlement of dis- 
putes, one wholly collective for major 
disputes, the other wholly individual for 
minor ones. . . . Petitioner urges that the 
statute, both by its terms and by its pur- 
pose, confers upon the collective agent the 
same exclusive power to deal with griev- 
ances ... as is given with respect to major 
disputes. And the aggrieved employee's 
rights of individual action are limited to 
the rights of hearing before the union and 
possibly also before the carrier.” 

The court majority, said Justice Rutledge, 
considers this view “contrary to the clear 
import” of the statute and the intentions 
of Congress. It concludes that the brother- 
hood had power as collective agent to make 
an agreement with the carrier, effective for 
the future only, with respect to the question 
of starting time, but that it does not follow 
that the carrier had the same right to deal 
with the union concerning the past. For 
the union to act in behalf of the individual 
claimants “with conclusive effect” it was 
essential that it have authorization therefor 
from them over and above any authority 
given by the statute. 


More Litigation Required—The ma- 
jority then turned to the question whether, 
as a matter of law, the employees involved 
had authorized the brotherhood to settle 
their claims, submit them to the board, and 
represent them in its proceedings. The 

(Continued on page 1079) 


Approves Alleghany’s 
C. & O. Lines Control 


I. C. C. jurisdiction clarified; 
Pittston stock trusteed; 
litigation avoided 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved and authorized 
the acquisition by Alleghany Corporation 
of control, through the ownership of stock, 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette, 
and New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
their subsidiaries and affiliates, and at the 
same time has discontinued proceedings in 
which C. E. Boles, assistant director of the 
commission’s Bureau of Finance, had recom- 
mended a finding that such control had been 
acquired and was being exercised by Alle- 
ghany in violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


Pittston Stock Trusteed—The division 
has thus accepted substantially a plan pro- 
posed by Allan P. Kirby, president of 
Alleghany, whereby the corporation would 
accept the commission’s jurisdiction and 
would place the stock in the Pittston Com- 
pany held by it and the C. & O., and also 
such stock of the Erie as. the C. & O. held, 
under the control of trustees, provided that 
Alleghany’s control of the C. & O. and the 
affiliated lines should be approved by the 
commission and the proceedings with re- 
spect to such control should be terminated 
without litigation. This proposal was out- 
lined in Railway Age of March 31, page 605. 

The report and order approving Alle- 
ghany’s control of the C. & O. roads was 
in the Finance Docket No. 14692 proceed- 
ing, wherein the C. & O. on September 2, 
1944, had asked authority to acquire the 
property of a wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
Norfolk Terminal & Transportation Co. 
Alleghany had joined in this application 
with a request for commission approval of 
acquisition of control of the terminal com- 
pany by it, through its control of the C. & 
O., thereby opening the way for a com- 
mission ruling on the propriety of the rela- 
tionship between Alleghany and the C. & O. 


Sec. 5 (4) Violation Probe—Mean- 
while, however, the commission on its own 
motion had undertaken an investigation, 
docketed as No. 29085, for the purpose of 
determining whether Alleghany’s control of 
the C. & O. was acquired after the enact- 
ment, and therefore in violation, of section 
5(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act, and 
extensive hearings had been held in that 
proceeding (as reported in Railway Age of 
August 5, 1944, page 245, and previously). 

The investigation proceedings were ren- 
dered moot by the findings in the terminal 
case, however, the division held, and No. 
29085 has been discontinued, except that 
jurisdiction was retained to make any order 
that may hereafter be found appropriate. 
No finding has been made, therefore, as to 
the principal point at issue in the investi- 
gation proceedings, that is, whether Alle- 
ghany’s control of the C. & O. had been 
continuously maintained since it was ac- 
quired, or, if interrupted, whether it had 
been regained before September 18, 1940 
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(the effective date of section 5(4) of the 
act), and continuously maintained since. 


Boles Is Reversed—The proposed re- 


port of Mr. Boles (outlined in Railway Age 
of March 10, page 460) dealt with both the 
investigation proceeding and the finance 
docket case, and recommended that (1) the 
Cc. & O. be authorized to acquire the ter- 
minal company, that (2) Alleghany’s ap- 
plication for authority to acquire the ter- 
minal company through its control of the 
C. & O. be dismissed, and that (3) Alle- 
ghany, Robert R. Young and Allan P. 
Kirby, who together hold about 28 per cent 
of Alleghany’s common stock, and the C. & 
QO. should be required to “take such steps 
as may be necessary ... to prevent a con- 
tinuance” of the allegedly unlawful mainte- 
nance of control of the C. & O. by Alle- 
ghany. Alleghany’s proposal to the com- 
mission that its control of the C. & O. be 
approved, subject to putting its Pittston 
stock in the hands of a trustee, was sug- 
gested as a means of meeting this require- 
ment. 

The division pointed out in its report that 
Alleghany’s actual ownership of C. & O. 
common stock recently had declined sub- 
stantially, so that it now amounts to about 
7.92 per cent of the total outstanding. It 
exercises control of the C. & O. through 
that stock and the support of other stock- 
holders at elections of directors. The C. & 
QO. has been exercising control of the Nickel 
Plate and Pere Marquette since 1937 and 
1929, respectively, under commission au- 
thority, while control of the Wheeling & 
Erie is held by the C. & O. roads, subject 
to a voting trust. Alleghany’s proposal, 
which in effect the division has accepted, 
limits its control of carriers to these roads 
and their subsidiaries, subject to its right 
to seek commission approval hereafter for 
the acquisition of control of other carriers. 


Other Alleghany Holdings—Alleghany 
does not now own stock of any other car- 
rier, according to the report, except the 
Missouri Pacific (which does not represent 
any voice in the management of that road, 
now in process of reorganization). It exer- 
cises control of the United States Truck- 
ing Corporation through its ownership of 
Pittston Company stock, but by depositing 
such holdings in trust, as provided in its 
plan and directed by the division, it will 
“effectively divest itself” of such control 
without sacrificing the intrinsic values in 
this stock, the division found. Alleghany 
is required also to deposit in trust any vot- 
ing stocks of other carriers it may here- 
after acquire, except those already included 
in the C. & O. group. 

To prevent Alleghany from acquiring in- 
direct control of any other carrier through 
the C. & O., that road is required, in line 
with the plan submitted to the commission, 
to deposit in trust its holdings of voting 
stocks of the Erie (amounting to 46,700 
shares of common and 259 of 5 per cent pre- 
ferred) and of Pittston, as well as of any 
carrier, outside its own system, which it 
may hereafter acquire. Alleghany had in- 
dicated its intention to acquire or sell se- 
curities of other carriers from time to time, 
but it agreed that it would not acquire con- 
trol of any other carrier, so long as it con- 
trols the C. & O. and its affiliates, except 
upon commission approval. 
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In its report the division approved the 
trust agreements covering deposit of Alle- 
ghany’s and C. & O.’s Pittston stock with 
the Empire Trust Company as independent 
voting trustee and of C. & O.’s Erie stock, 
as well as any stock of any non-affiliated 
carrier subsequently acquired either by Al- 
leghany or C. & O., with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank as independent voting trustee. 


Trust Provisions—The trust provisions 
vest in the trustees the sole right to vote 
the affected stocks for the election of direc- 
tors and on managerial questions submitted 
to the stockholders by the directors, but 
leave to Alleghany and the C. & O. the 
right to vote the stocks owned by them on 
“those matters normally pertaining to the 
intrinsic investment value of the stocks, 
such as mergers, consolidations, sale or sales 
of all or substantially all of the assets, 
changes in the terms or priorities of stocks, 
and matters of similar import.” The divi- 
sion also required the resignation of three 
Pittston directors from their directorships 
in railroads in the C. & O. group, thus 
eliminating interlocking directorates involv- 
ing companies whose stocks are deposited 
under the trust agreements. 

The report noted that Alleghany had in- 
dicated that its proposals to deposit these 
stocks with trustees are not to be con- 
strued as an admission that its continued 
control of Pittston and through it of United 
States Trucking is in violation of the law 
or inconsistent with the public interest. It 
had presented evidence to show that contin- 
uance of its control of the C. & O. and 
affiliated railroads would be in the public 
interest, and the report reviewed Alle- 
ghany’s relationships with these carriers in 
the light of the “public interest in the main- 


tenance of an adequate rail transportation 
system.” 


Financial Structure Improved—The 
division pointed out that Mr. Kirby and 
Mr. Young had acquired their interest in 
Alleghany in 1937, and that since then Alle- 
ghany has made progress in improving its 
financial structure and is now in a position 
where its financial requirements are being 
met entirely out of its own resources, with- 
out resorting to financial assistance from 
any of the controlled carriers. For the 
period 1937 to 1943, inclusive, it added, the 
three principal railroads in the C. & O. 
group reduced their non-equipment debt by 
19.4 per cent, as compared to a reduction 
of 5.4 per cent by all other Class I roads 
not in reorganization, and reduced their 
original obligations by 0.09 per cent, as 
compared to an increase of 41.5 per cent 
for all Class I roads in the same period. 
The annual interest requirements on pub- 
licly held debt of the three roads was re- 
duced in that period by 26 per cent. 

“The testimony is that the present man- 
agement of Alleghany has been very much 
interested in the operating efficiency and 
character of public service rendered by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate, and 
Pere Marquette,” the division observed. 
“The record shows that the 3 railroads are 
today operating at a level of efficiency 
higher than that of the average of Class I 
railroads as a whole, and that all three have 
constantly kept ahead in this respect for at 
least the past 12 years. This performance 
is attributed principally to the fact that 
large sums of money have been judiciously 
expended for improvements to the physical 
properties for the purpose of increasing the 
capacity of the railroads and the efficiency 
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of their operations, and to the fact that the 
type of management installed and main- 
tained has been consistently efficient, alert, 
and forward looking.” 


Alleghany Assets—According to the 
report, the total of the book assets of the 
three roads at the end of 1944, excluding 
intercorporate holdings, was $1,301,103,665. 
Alleghany’s total book assets, as of June 30, 
1944, were $79,888,316, while the total claim 
ef its preferred stocks, including accumu- 
lated dividends, was $118,932,395, leaving 
a deficiency of about $17.40 per share for 
the common stock. While the record was 
silent as to the investment made by Mr. 
Young and Mr. Kirby in acquiring their in- 
terest in Allegiany, their holdings had a 
market value, at the time of the 1944 hear- 
ing in the investigation proceeding, of 
about $3,750,000. 

Continuing its comment, the division re- 
marked that “while the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and its subsidiaries appear to have bene- 
fitted from their relationship with Alle- 
ghany since Young and Kirby acquired their 
interest in that corporation, not all of the 
benefits claimed can be attributed to that 
relationship. . . . The capital structure of 
Alleghany and of the rail carriers had im- 
proved greatly since Young and Kirby 
acquired their stock interest in Alleghany. 
Not all the credit for this improvement, 
however, can rightfully be ascribed to Al- 
leghany’s management. Much of it has been 
made possible by the improvement in earn- 
ings of the railroads resulting from war 
traffic and by the accompanying rise in the 
market values of securities. Nor can the 
present Alleghany management claim all the 
credit for the efficient and satisfactory 
transportation service rendered by the three 
railroads. Much of the improvement in their 
physical plants occurred before Young and 
Kirby acquired their interest in Alleghany, 
and witnesses testified that the three car- 
riers had been rendering efficient and satis- 
factory service for periods beginning be- 
fore they acquired their interest.” 


Bad Practices in Past—The report 
also observed that “we should not overlook 
the fact that Alleghany in the past has not 
always exercised its control of the rail- 
roads in its system in a manner consistent 
with the public interest. Alleghany, under 
prior management in times of great finan- 
cial stress and for its own purposes caused 
or permitted carrier corporations which it 
controlled to pay dividends when they were 
not being earned, or to pay dividends when 
they were under a heavy burden of debt, 
when traffic was declining, and earnings 
were decreasing notwithstanding scrimping 
of maintenance. . . . In view of more re- 
cent developments and of the present situa- 
tion, such practices are not likely hereafter 
to be resorted to.” 

The division’s findings with respect to 
the commission’s jurisdiction over Alle- 
ghany’s financial transactions, including a 
requirement that it file financial reports, 
were set forth in the provision of the re- 
port and order making the corporation sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 20(1) to 
20 (10), inclusive, and section 20a(2) to 
20a(11), inclusive, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Alleghany’s proposal to bring 
the proceedings to a conclusion had recog- 
nized the commission’s authority to make 
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its approval of control subject to the con- 
dition that Alleghany should be subject to 
those sections of the act that the commis- 
sion might designate. 


Budd Announces New 
“Cabin Car” 


The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company has just announced a new design 
of all-room railway sleeping car to be 
known as the Cabin Car. The car will 
be a standard 85-ft. sleeper with a body of 
Budd stainless-steel construction. High- 
tensile stainless steel will also be used for 
the main structural members. The car will 
have 22 rooms, all on one level. The beds, 
which are 6 ft. 4 in. long and 2 ft. 11 in. 
wide, are lowered into place and returned 
to their daytime positions electrically by 
the flick of a switch. The bed frames on 
which the springs are mounted are light- 
weight magnesium stampings, and the 
mattresses 4-in. foam rubber. When the 
bed is in place for the night, a night table, 
a case for valuables, and a combination bed 
and night light are conveniently located 
adjacent to the head of the bed. 

There is a deeply cushioned, unusually 
wide, adjustable chair-type seat with large 
overstuffed club-type arm rests and a 
curved head rest for day occupancy. With 
the arm rests folded two people may occupy 
the seat. The upholstery is foam rubber. 
A clothes closet, toilet, and folding wash 
basin are fitted into the aisle wall of each 
room. Baggage space on the end wall 
opposite the seat will accommodate a full- 
size suit case. In this doorway opposite the 
seat is a shoe locker. The top of the toilet, 
arranged as a second seat, is upholstered 
to match the chair. The wash basin, of 
stainless steel, is operated by a finger bar 
in the handle. Over the basin is a locker 
with a spring-hinged door for a water 
carafe, glass, and drinking cups. Below this 
is an alcove for toilet articles. There is also 
an electric outlet for razors and curling 
irons. 

Heated or cooled air for ventilation 
passes through an overhead diffuser outlet. 
The amount of air is regulated by a damper 
operated from the doorway by a knob. The 
temperature is controlled by heating and 
cooling thermostats. Floor-level air is cir- 





Space at the Sides of the Room Is 
Utilized for Clothes Locker and Lava- 
tory in the Budd Cabin Car 


culated by a fan over a heating coil which 
eliminates the conventional radiator under 
the window. 

General indirect illumination is provided 
by a semi-circular fluorescent tube con- 
cealed behind an overhead air diffuser fix- 
ture. Fluorescent tubes are placed on either 
side of the mirror frame. Additional light 
for reading on dull days comes from a 
spotlight in the center of the air-diffuser 
fixture. A reading light for use when the 
bed is lowered is located on the end wall 
at the head of the bed. A blue night light 
above the doorway shines on the ceiling 
and indirectly lights the room. A switch 
in the doorway controls all lights. 

A concealed door is supported by roller 
tracks at the top and two lateral rollers at 
the bottom which are hidden in the door- 
way, eliminating any lower door guide 
which would accumulate dirt and jam ac- 
tion. A brake holds the door in any desired 
position. A zipper closes the curtain at- 
tached to the outer face of the room. 

The wainscoting is covered with mate- 
rial which aids in sound deadening and 
gives a clean surface which is not easily 
scratched or marred. The sides above the 
wainscoting*may be painted directly on the 
metal or covered by simulated leather 
cemented over a thin layer of felt which, 
in turn, is cemented to the panel. 

Other features include sound-deadening 
construction; round corners for ease in 
cleaning; centralized mechanism and 
plumbing completely accessible through a 
removable panel in the aisle. At the vesti- 
bule end there is a baggage locker, a regu- 
lator and control locker, and space for 
linen storage. At the blind end of the car 
is additional space for linen storage as well 
as toilet and porter accommodations. 

The Cabin Car is intended to satisfy the 
need for private individual day-and-night 
accommodations, with every possible com- 
fort, at a nominal cost. It will be followed 
by other all-room sleeping cars of new 
designs. 


Would Give Truman Broad 
Reorganization Powers 


President Truman would get practically 
all he is seeking in the way of unrestricted 
authority to reorganize government agen- 
cies under the terms of S. 1120, which was 
introduced in the Senate last week by 
Senator Overton, Democrat of Louisiana, 
for Senator McCarran, Democrat of 
Nevada. While no cabinet department 
could be entirely -eliminated, the General 
Accounting Office would be the only agency 
exempt from the proposed revamping power 
which would otherwise apply to “any 
executive department, commission, inde- 
pendent establishment, corporation owned 
or controlled by the United States, board, 
bureau, division, service, office, officer, au- 
thority, administration, or other establish- 
ment in the executive branch of the 
government .. .” 

This McCarran proposal is the second 
bill introduced in response to the Presi- 
dent’s recent message. As noted in the 
Railway Age of June 2, page 992, the first 
was H. R. 3325 (introduced in the House 
by Representative Manasco, Democrat of 
Alabama) which would exempt 21 agen- 
cies, including the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, National Mediation Board, 
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(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
eee: 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 132 reports (Form IBS) representing 136 steam railways 








For the month of March For the three months of a 
Income Items 1945 1944 1945 1944 
1, Net railway operating income.......... $99,884,569 $93,853,325 $246,063,084 $266, ase, 752 
2. Othe BE a acho a Fecvn oct ackuee: 14, "052, 070 13,932,955 43,543,520 41,9 
3. TO NE iS F555 oa ed vctenes 113 936, 639 107,786,280 289,606,604 307, 999, 167 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income. 2, § 2,826,734 7,509,995 
5. Income available for fixed charges. . 111,058,342 104, 959, 546 282,096,609 299°796,325 
6. Fixed charges: 
Rent for leased roads and equipment. . 12,834,033 12,624,021 37,427,191 36,936,274 
Interest deductions! ............... 32,469,386 ,646,443 96,919,484 103,748,272 
Other NS eS eet ee 108,9 149,010 323,291 388,952 
Total fixed charges ............ 45,412,328 47, 419, 474 134,669,966 141,073,498 
7. Income after fixed esi INaEt ,646,014 57, 540, 072 147,426,643 158, toy 827 
8. Contingent charges .................. 2,715,380 2/369,747 8,071 1,238 7,1 3,619 
9. Nig We ce-rceccvcdcetsrieceeuse 62; 930,634 55,170,325 139, 355, 405 151 rity 208 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
A Rik igh aiys weeacbart nee 27,614,704 26,309,029 82,450,419 79,228,827 
11, Amortization of defense projects ...... 19,647,509 15,650,606 57,758,926 43,169,947 
12. Federal imcome taxes ................ 109,694,751 113,622,318 285,605,430 306,195,081 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
ey Se 5,048,477 5,408,869 23,785,315 25,588,425 
On preferred sfock ................ 385,318 697,906 5,726,435 5,778,034 
Ratio of income to fixed charges ...... 2.45 2.21 2.09 2.16 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


17, Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road........ 


All Class I Railways 
A... 





r - sere ou 
Balance at end of March 


1945 
$46,365,667 


18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment .. . 65,298,304 
iated 


19. Investments in_ stoc 
companies (Total, Account 707) 
20. Other unadjusted debits 


21. Cash 
22. Temporary cash investments .. 

23. Special deposits . 

24. Loans and bills receivable ; 

25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ; 


27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
28. Materials and supplies . : 
29. Interest and dividends receivable ) 
30. Rents receivable .. 

31. Other current assets .. 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months® ... 


41. Loans and bills payable . ae eae 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr. ... 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable .. 
44. Miscellaneous accounts. payable 
45. Interest matured unpaid 
46. Dividends matured unpaid 
47. Unmatured interest accrued .. 
48. Unmatured dividends Gectared ; 
49. Unmatured rents accrued ... 
50. Taxes accrued* 

51. Other current liabilities 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) ..... 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
U. S. Government taxes 
Other than U. S. Government taxes 
54. Other unadjusted credits 





ks, bonds, etc., other than those o 


569,369,944 
474,423,702 


$589,570,373 
446,288,533 





1,031,808,186 
1,772,849,836 


1,010,757,439 
1,757,334,512 











ses "210,628,540 190,182,488 

chs oer 411,074 245,454 
Se Ee 57,450,644 54,165,478 
Tvetnuy 136,731,561 149,229,952 
644,438,596 678,452,713 

614,141,641 569,754,980 

32,628,373 23,086,180 

2,333,789 1,834,411 

51,675,973 $5,234,290 

4,555,098,213 4,490,277,897 

paler’ 114,131,985 106,203,683 
ae 11,485,000 14,937,426 
«tx 192,822,493 208,654,998 
hla 417,772,664 493,487,850 
Sy ea ay 205,073,296 130,154,151 
75,037,981 67,282,823 

14,795,491 17,570,073 

59,157,591 59,098,457 

bigs ot 13,169,126 10,643,290 
23,808,149 22,181,171 

an Kaleo ei 1,630,469,933 1,720,574,210 
155,910,738 108,627,832 





2,799,502,462 


2,853,212,281 





1,492,364,484 
138,105,449 
663,769,755 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


a leskalies payments of principal of long-term debt 
become due within six months after close of month o 
* This item was previously designated Accrued Tax Liability. 
* sete of Transport Economics and 


Compiled by the 


S tatsstics, 


Subject to revision. 


1,580,292,503 
140,281,707 
474,213,182 


re than long-term debt in default) which will 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 








National Railroad Adjustment Board, and 
Railroad Retirement Board. The exemp- 
tions in the Manasco bill are like those 
embodied in the 1939 legislation which gave 
the late President Roosevelt restricted re- 
organization authority on a temporary 
basis. 

The principal change effected by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was the transfer of the 
former Civil Aeronautics Authority to the 
Department of Commerce where it has been 
split into the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Last 
week another bill (H. R. 3423) to re- 
establish the C. A. A. as an independent 
agency was introduced in the House by 
Representative Halleck, Republican of 
Indiana. Meanwhile Congressional leaders 
were reported last week-end to have ad- 
vised the President that Congress, hoping 
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for a summer recess, is not disposed to get 
into the government agency reorganization 


matter until next fall. 


High Taxes Curb C. N. J.’s 
Efforts for Better Service 
In an address before the Plainfield, N. J., 


Lions Club on June 13, Ralph E. Thomp- 
son, property manager of the Central of 
Jersey lines, disclosed that the financially- 
bankrupt railroad would like to install some 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotives for 
commuter service “if we can figure out a 
way to pay for them.” He declared that 
“the taxes we are paying make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to make needed improve- 
ments in Plainfield and other cities along 
our line. Even with record wartime earn- 
ings, in which we did $124,000,000 of busi- 
ness in 1943 and 1944 combined, our net 





income totaled only $930,792 after we paid 
all our expenses and New Jersey taxes of 
about $9,240,000. Where will this leave us 
when traffic goes back to peacetime levels, 
as it is doing? There is a strong possibil- 
ity that we may not be able to show any 
earnings at all for this year, and no one 
knows what will happen in the future.” 

Mr. Thompson said it might be possible 
for the company to acquire some Diesel 
locomotives if commuters were agreeable to 
paying more for their service, and if some 
solution of its tax problems, past and pres- 
ent, could be found. He pointed out that 
the road’s commuter rates generally are 
lower than on any other railroad serving 
New York. 


Mexican Strike Called Off 


A threatened strike which would have 
completely tied up sleeping car service in 
Mexico was called off last week by Mexi- 
can labor unions after a compromise set- 
tlement was announced by the Pullman 
Company. The settlement resulted from 
negotitations carried on by Pullman officers 
after the unions involved suddenly broke 
off discussions on June 2 and issued a 10- 
day walkout notice. 


Freight Forwarder Insurance 


Interstate Commerce Commission rules 
and regulations for freight forwarders, in 
the matter of filing of surety bonds, insur- 
ance policies, qualifications as self-insurers, 
or other securities, will become effective 
July 2, the commission having denied a 
petition of the Freight Forwarders Insti- 
tute for a further postponement. The 
denial came in a June order in Ex Parte 
No. 159. 


Bill Proposes Tax Relief 
for Air Lines 


Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of 
North Carolina, has introduced H. R. 3446, 
which he describes as “a bill to provide for 
the avoidance of multiple taxation of air 
commerce.” It would carry into effect rec- 
ommendations made by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in its recent report on state 
taxation of air carriers (see Railway Age 
of April 14, page 674). 


Destruction of Records 


In the interest of the paper salvage cam- 
paign the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as noted in the Railway Age, May 26, 1945, 
page 924, recently modified its require- 
ments in such a way as to permit the de- 
struction of securities by pulping rather 
than by cremation. This still presented 
some difficulties, because each individual 
railroad would be required to designate a 
cremation committee to insure that the 
documents are destroyed by reducing to 
pulp in mills which are located some dis- 
tance from the fiscal centers. 

Because most of the large railroads 
have fiscal agents in New York City, the 
director of. the Bureau of Accounts of the 
I. C. C., ruled that until the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1945, “In lieu of in- 
dividual compliance with section 110.6 of 
the Commission’s regulations governing the 
destruction of records of steam railroads, 
issue of 1945, and effective on June 1, 1945, 
steam railroads having fiscal agents or 
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trustees of mortgages in New York City 
through whom securities are retired are, 
if desirable, authorized to appoint a single 
leading banking institution in New York 
City as their agent to represent the trustees 
of mortgages of steam railroads in authen- 
ticating individual certificates of commit- 
tees for destruction of documents consist- 
ing of retired securities. 

“The intent of this interpretative author- 
ity is to permit the railroads, which clear 
their securities through representatives in 
New York City, to designate one agent to 
act for all carriers to which these regula- 
tions are applicable, for the purpose of 
facilitating the salvaging of paper.” 


North Western Tests Radio 


The Chicago & North Western is con- 
ducting a series of tests to determine the 
practicability of radio communication be- 
tween switch engines and the yardmas- 
ter’s office in Milwaukee, Wis. In addi- 
tion, tests will be made with radio-telephone 
communication between the locomotive cab 
and the caboose on long freight trains in 
main line service. The radio equipment, 
furnished by the Bendix Corporation, oper- 
ates at a frequency of 156 megacycles. 


New England Little Affected 
by Class Rate Decision 


“The increased cost to New England 
manufacturers on the freight charges of 
that part of the traffic moving on class 
rates between New England and points 
in eastern territory will be less than one 
per cent,” Howard S. Palmer, president 
and trustee of the New. Haven stated, in 
commenting on the recent Interstate Com- 
merce Commission class rate decision. And, 
“to offset this,” Mr. Palmer explained, 
“the freight charges on that part of the 
traffic which moves on class rates to and 
from points in the South and West will 
be reduced 10 per cent.” 

Since rates generally increase with 
greater distance, New England industry 
“will continue to have an advantage com- 
pared with other sections of the country 
because of its proximity to the great centers 


pointed out that less than 6 per cent of 
all traffic between points within eastern 
territory move on class rates and the other 
94 per cent on commodity rates. 


Club Meetings 


“Protecting Railroad Property During 
the War” will be discussed by Frank G. 
Love, superintendent of property protection 
of the New York Central, when the New 
York division of Railroad Enthusiasts, 
Inc., meets June 27, at 8 p. m. im Grand 
Central terminal, New York. In addi- 
tion, motion pictures will be shown, in- 
cluding one of an early railroad fan trip 
over the Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington. 


Pullman Needs More Men to 
Meet New Emergency 


Providing sufficient man-power is re- 
cruited within the next few weeks, the 
Pullman Company can meet the new Army 
demands created by the switching of war 
traffic from East to West, according to a 
statement issued by James M. Carry, vice- 
president of Pullman. The two major 
problems facing the company are (1) the 
transportation of thousands of wounded men 
and (2) the “redeployment” of troops to 
the Pacific and points of discharge. 

“We can meet the new emergency,” Mr. 
Carry said, “provided we obtain adequate 
man-power for necessary maintenance of 
our equipment, and additional forces to man 
and operate the present fleet of cars and the 
1,200 government-owned sleeping cars now 
on order.” 

During the four war years a total of 
27,000,000 troops have traveled in mass 
movements in Pullman cars. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 9 totaled 884,285 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on June 14. This was an increase of 46,765 
cats or 5.7 per cent above the previous 
week, an increase of 11,111 cars or 1.3 per 
cent above the corresponding week last 
year, and an increase of 29,799 cars or 
3.5 per cent above the comparable 1943 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended June 2 totaled 837,520 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, June 2 


District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern : 151,699 146,434 125,752 
Allegheny ; 183,623 186,574 140,624 
Pocahontas .... 53,677 54,951 20,14} 
Southern ...... 126,265 119,336 101,849 
Northwestern .. 122,519 121,284 115,22 
Central Western 125,359 112,576 101,604 
Southwestern . 74,378 69,543 62,42) 





Total Western 











Districts 322,256 303,403 279,252 
Total All Roads 837,520 810,698 667,609 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 48,513 37,107 38,377 
Live stock 12,850 12,655 12,104 
TS BESS ESS 160,811 168,655 41,277 
Coke .. aia 14,762 14,671 11,420 
Forest products. 43,617 39,371 41,431 
Ore: 3; é 72,309 79,563 74,655 
Merchandise l.c.]. 100,818 97,203 90,959 
Miscellaneous 383,840 361,473 357,386 
June 2 837,520 810,698 667,609 
May 26 882,437 868,821 853,783 
May 19 868,634 870,075 843,842 
May 12 838,507 867,182 849,032 
May 5 863,399 835,538 816,538 





Cumulative Total, 

22 Weeks 17,734,803 17,757,013 16,995,593 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended June 2 totaled 74,296 as compared 
with 70,242 for the previous week and 
70,579 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
une 2, 1945 74,296 37,304 
to 3, 1944 70.579 37.210 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
June 2, 1945 1,470,472 814,580 
June 3, 1945 1,511,192 871,857 


Schwartz Again Heads N. M. B. 


Harry H. Schwartz, who has served as 
chairman of the National Mediation Board 
since July 1, 1944, has been designated by 
the board to continue in the chairmanship 
for the next fiscal year beginning July 1. 
The board’s general policy has been to 
rotate the chairmanship annually among its 
three members and this exception in the 
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have been due to the fact that he is also 
chairman of the National Railway Labor 
Panel which was created by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to provide wartime pro- 
cedures whereby railway labor organiza- 
tions may have emergency boards appointed 
without the necessity of taking strike votes. 


Car Building Indusiry Gets 
W. P. B. “Urgency” Rating 


In a move “to overcome a lag in freight 
car production that is handicapping the 
nation’s railroads as they face their 
.”’ the War Production 
Board this week placed the entire freight 
car building industry, the entire railroad 
brake shoe manufacturing industry, the 
entire chilled railroad car wheel manufac- 
turing industry and certain malleable iron 
and steel foundries manufacturing com- 
ponents for locomotives and freight cars 
on the National Production Urgency List. 

The W.P.B. announcement explained 
that the action provides plant urgency 
ratings “of the third band or better” for 
112 plants located in 17 states, and will 
the way for similar elevation in 
man-power ratings.” Generally speaking, it 
added, only “direct military producers” 
have higher ratings. 

“W.P.B. officials,” as the press release put 
it, “explained that their decision was 
based on surveys that indicated that the 
mounting car shortages might constitute 
a serious threat to both war and civilian 
shipments by late summer and remain so 
during the fall and winter months.” The 
current shortage “is somewhat more than 
10,000 cars, according to the most recent 
figures,” the release added. 


“ ypen 


Names Three House Interstate 
Commerce Subcommittees 


Subcommittees on transportation, avia- 
tion, and petroleum have been appointed by 
Chairman Lea of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce. Although 
other subcommittees may be appointed to 
deal with particular bills, the general plan 
under the new set-up is to refer transporta- 
tion bills to the transportation subcommit- 
tee, except where they involve aviation or 
petroleum, when they will go to the avia- 
tion or the petroleum subcommittee. 

Members of the transportation subcom- 
mittee include Chairman Lea, who is also 
chairman of the subcommittee, Representa- 
tives Crosser of Ohio, Bulwinkle of North 
Carolina, Boren of Oklahoma, Priest of 
Tennessee, Harris of Arkansas, Sadowski 
of Michigan, Democrats; Wolverton of 
New Jersey, Holmes of Massachusetts, 
Reece of Tennessee, Halleck of Indiana, 
and Brown of Ohio, Republicans. 

Representative Bulwinkle is chairman of 
the aviation subcommittee, which also in- 
ag Messrs. Lea, Boren, Priest, Wolver- 

, Holmes,-and Halleck; and Represen- 
ates Chapman of Kentucky, Beckworth 

Texas, Harless of Arizona, Kelly of 
il inois, Rogers of Florida, Democrats; 
Hi inshaw of California, Howell of Illinois, 
and O’Hara of Minnesota, Republicans. 

The petroleum subcommittee, headed by 
Mr. Lea, also includes Representative Sul- 
livan, Democrat of Missouri and Messrs, 
Boren, Harris, Kelly, Wolverton, Holmes, 

Hi inshaw and Brown. 
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Chinese Railway Officers at Waldorf-Astoria Reception 


Left to right: 

. Cunningham, International Railway Supply Co. ; 
Jirectorate of the Yunnan-Burma Ry.; 
vice director and chief engieer, Yunnan- Burma; 
Canton-Hankow Ry., 


Chinese Transportation Men 
Inspect U. S. Railroads 


Spurred by the recent recapture of sev- 
eral key Chinese railroads, China’s Ministry 
of Communications now has in this country 
14 transportation men inspecting American 
railroad facilities and railroad equipment 
industries. 

Headed by E. S. Mao, superintendent, 
Liukiang Locomotive & Car Works, the 
group last week met in New York with 
representatives of the China-America Coun- 
cil of Commerce & Industry. While char- 
acterizing China’s railroad needs now as 
“urgent,” Mr. Mao told this industrial and 
financial organization that the “principal 
objective of this mission is to plan for the 
future.” Although the delegation is in- 
vestigating the possibility of obtaining im- 
mediate delivery of surplus equipment from 
American railroads, Mr. Mao emphasized 
the Chinese are interested in every modern 
development of American railroading. 

Present plans call for constructing 20,000 
miles of railroad in the next 10 years. The 
delegate explained that to equip that new 
mileage “we shall need at least 4,000 loco- 
motives and 30,000 cars, in addition to a 
minimum of 3,000,000 tons of steel rails.” 
Motive power and rolling stock will have 
the standard coupler height of American 
railroads, and all new lines will be stand- 
ard gage. “By using American standards, 
we hope to obtain speedier delivery of the 
equipment that we need,” Mr. Mao added. 


Mine Workers’ Affiliate Wins 
Erie Marine Employees 


Licensed and unlicensed deck personnel 
and marine engineers, firemen and oilers 
employed in the Erie’s marine department 
have chosen the Railway Workers Indus- 
trial Union, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, as their collective 
bargaining representative under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, according to results of 
recent elections which have been certified 
by the National Mediation Board. These 
victories follow upon the same union’s re- 
cent success in winning the right to repre- 
sent Western Maryland locomotive engi- 
neers, firemen, hostlers, and hostler helpers 
(see Railway Age of May 26, page 952). 

The Erie’s licensed and unlicensed deck 
personnel were formerly represented by 
the National Organization Masters, Mates 
and Pilots of America, which the Mine 


Mr. Mao; Tseh-chuan New, chief mechanical engineer, 


En-tao Shen, traffic manager, 


Hunan-Kwangsi Ry.; Edward 

representative in Burma for the 
Hunan-Kwangsi; Hai-ping Chang, 
director of stores and purchases, 


Ying-ping Wang, 


and Fatuan Li, 


the Hunan-Kwangsi and the Kwangsi-Kweiyang. 


Workers’ affiliate defeated by a vote of 
95.to 72: It won the marine engineers, fire- 
men and oilers when it got 87 votes to 
seven for the Railroad Marine Workers 
Local 933-5, International Longshoremen’s 
Association, which formerly represented 
those employees. 

The United Mine Workers, however, did 
get a recent setback on the Kelly’s Creek 
where its District 17 has been supplanted 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
as representative of coal dock laborers- 
switchtenders and foremen (river tipple- 
men). The U. M. W., claiming that the 
Mediation Board was without jurisdiction 
in this case, refused to participate in the 
election. 


Georgia Balks at Filing a Bill 
of Particulars 


A reply asking the Supreme Court of the 
United States to deny the motions of the 
defendants asking for a “bill of particu- 
lars” has been filed by the state of Georgia 
in the suit in which the state alleges injury 
from “collusive acts” of the railroads in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. As reported 
in Railway Age of June 2, page 992, the de- 
fendant roads asked for a clarification of 
the allegations made in the state’s amended 
complaint and reference to specific rates, 
made by rate bureaus, which actually con- 
stituted discrimination against Georgia or 
resulted in concrete damage to the state or 
its ports or shippers. 

The railroads’ motions, 
said, are, in their entirety, “tainted by un- 
reasonableness and extravagance. They 
present an unlimited and unrestrained ef- 
fort to require a complete disclosure by the 
state of its proof prior to the trial of the 
suit regardless of whether the evidence is 
known to the defendants or is available to 
them. The true purpose of defendants, as 
illustrated by their numerous demands for 
evidence, is not to obtain an amplification 
of the pleadings essential to answer, but 
rather to ascertain what evidence the state 
possesses and to limit its proof at the trial.” 

The state asserted that it is “impossible,” 
when the cause of action consists of an al- 
leged “conspiracy which is continued over 
a period of years, and which is effectuated 
by a continuing course of conduct and not 
by an isolated act or even a short series of 
acts,” to plead the cause with more par- 
ticularity. It is “not the office” of a mo- 


the reply brief 
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tion for a bill of particulars, the reply brief 
continued, “to elicit minute details involv- 
ing complete disclosure of plaintiff's evi- 
dence prior to trial.” 

As to the defendants’ request for a show- 
ing that they intended purposely to con- 
spire or discriminate against Georgia or its 
people, the reply said, “the question of in- 
tent . . . to conspire . . . is immaterial 
under the allegations of the complaint. 
This case is brought under the anti-trust 
laws and clearly shows an actual restraint 
or monopoly on the part of these defend- 
ants. It is only in those cases where the 
proof or allegations come short of showing 
an actual monopoly or restraint that intent 
may become necessary to characterize the 
acts done as unlawful.” 


I. C. C. Is Overruled 
on Intrastate Fares 


(Continued from page 1071) 


commission ruled that its No. 26550 de- 
cision permitted all roads, including the 
southern roads, to charge 2 cents per mile, 
and that a general increase of 10 per cent 
in these rates had been authorized in Ex 
Parte 148. On August 1, 1942, it modified 
its Ex Parte 148 to effectuate this increase 
in southern fares. 

The southern roads then asked the in- 
dividual state commissions for authority 
to increase intrastate fares accvordingly. 
On the refusal of the four state commis- 
sions to authorize these increases, the car- 
riers applied to the I. C. C. for relief; and 
its order of May 8, 1944, resulted. This 
order “requires the application of a basis 
no lower than their present interstate basis 
to intrastate fares, notwithstanding the re- 
fusal of the state rate authorities to authorize 
a similar application.” Thus the issue be- 
fore the Supreme Court was essentially a 
clash between the state and federal agencies 
as to the paramount power to fix intrastate 
fares. 


States’ Position Inadequately Ex- 
amined—Section 13(4) of the act em- 
powers the I. C. C. to prescribe intrastate 
rates, despite conflicting state orders, as 
Justice Black explained the statute, on 
condition that it “shall hold a ‘full hear- 
ing’ and find that the state-prescribed 
rates either caused (1) undue or unreason- 
able advantage, preference, or prejudice, 
as between persons or localities in intra- 
state commerce on the one hand, and inter- 
state commerce on the other hand, or (2) 
undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce.” 

In these cases, Justice Black continued, 
“the commission held hearings which are 
challenged on various grounds as falling 
short of ‘full’ hearings. It made findings 
and concluded that the 1.65 state rate was 
unduly prejudicial to interstate passengers, 
and that the state rate constituted an undue 
and unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce. These conclusions are 
attacked on the ground that they are sup- 
ported neither by finding or evidence. The 
crucial question involved in all these con- 
tentions is whether the indispensable pre- 
requisites to the exercise of the federal com- 
mission’s power over intrastate rates have 
been shown to exist with sufficient cer- 
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tainty.” It was the majority’s opinion that 
they were not. 


State’s Jurisdiction Defined — A 
state’s power over intrastate rates, Jus- 
tice Black went on to say, “is exclusive 
up to the point where its action would 
bring about the prejudice or discrimination 
prohibited by [section 13(4)]. When this 
point—not always easy to mark—is reached, 
and not until then, can the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission nullify a state-prescribed 
rate.” Whether or not the commission had 
found, on adequate evidence, that this point 
had been reached was, then, an essential 
element in the litigation. 

The commission’s findings, which in the 
majority’s opinion “failed to give adequate 
support to the order” overruling the state 
commissions, were, as summarized in the 
opinion, “that the interstate 2.2 cents rate 
was just and reasonable; that the accom- 
modations afforded interstate and intra- 
state passengers . . . were ‘substantially 
similar’; that in general these passengers 
traveled in the same trains and the same 
cars; and from these, it concluded that 
since interstate passengers were forced to 
pay higher fares than intrastate passen- 
gers, there was an undue and unreason- 
able disadvantage and prejudice of inter- 
state passengers. 


Uniformity Can’t Be Arbitrarily 
Ordered—If Congress had intended to 
provide for complete uniformity in inter- 
state and intrastate rates, the majority held, 
it could easily have made the statute re- 
quire that intrastate rates shall never be 
lower than interstate rates. The Supreme 
Court previously, in the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission vs. Burlington case, 257 
U. S. 563, refused to sustain a commission 
order, based on this principle of uniformity, 
nullifying state passenger rates, Justice 
Black noted, and again the court takes the 
position that the finding that interstate 
passengers paid higher fares than intra- 
state passengers for the same facilities is 
an “inadequate support” for nullifying state 
rates on the ground of discrimination 
against interstate passengers. 

As to the question of discrimination against 
interstate commerce as such, the majority 
held the commission’s conclusion that in 
this instance intrastate trafic was “not 
contributing its fair share of the revenue 
required” to enable the railroads “to render 
adequate and efficient transportation serv- 
ice” would justify the order overruling 
the state commissions, “if based on find- 
ings supported by evidence.” But, it said, 
“the commission made no findings as to 
what contribution from intrastate traffic 
would constitute a fair proportion of the 
railroads’ total income. It made no finding 
as to what amount of revenue was required 
to enable these railroads to operate effi- 
ciently. Instead, it relied on the mere ex- 
istence of a disparity between what it said 
was a reasonable interstate rate and the 
intrastate rate fixed” by the state com- 
missions. 


1.65 Cents May Be a Fair Rate— 
Aside from the fact that the “mere ex- 
istence of a disparity” does not warrant 
the commission’s order, said Justice Black 
further, there is a reasonable doubt as to 
whether the commission ever fixed 2.2 cents 
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as “the only reasonable interstate rate.” 
“The commission might have found, had 
it made any findings on the subject at 
all, that a 1.65 cents rate . . . would have 
been a fair coach passenger contribution 
to revenues required” for profitable and 
efficient operation. “But it made no find. 
ings on this subject at all. . . . Without 
such findings supported by evidence, the 
commission was not authorized to find that 
the intrastate rates discriminated against 
interstate commerce.” 

Reviewing the recent history of passen- 
ger fare investigations by the commission, 
Justice Reed in his dissenting opinion took 
the position that the case in dispute is “but 
another step in the comprehensive regula- 
tion by the commission of the general pas- 
senger fare structure,” and not “an iso- 
lated investigation . . . into an application 
by the carriers in the four states to have 
their intrastate fares raised.” The finding 
in the No. 26550 case that the southern 
experimental fares were “not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful,” he said, obviously 
“was to make clear that the current lower 
rates of the southern carriers were not 
disapproved. It cannot be read... asa 
requirement that the southern carriers 
should continue to apply this lower basis 
to their passenger fares. . . . Lower fares 
were ‘discretionary.’ . . . A national inter- 
state basis schedule, universally applicable, 
was established by the report and order in 
docket No. 26550, . . . and this basis was 
increased to 2.2 cents per mile” in Ex 
Parte 148. : 


Interstate Traffic Disadvantaged— 
To the majority’s requirement “of a spe- 
cific finding on the issue of whether the 
present 1.65 cent intrastate rate produces 
now the proper intrastate proportion of 
revenue,” said Justice Reed, “there seems 
to us a conclusive answer. The interstate 
maximum was adopted by the commission 
on the assumption that the intrastate rates 
would be adjusted to the same level. There- 
fore revenue from intrastate rates at the 
interstate fares is required to produce the 
needed income. .. . We think it is ade- 
quately shown that the orders in the gen- 
eral investigations were predicated upon 
the assumption that intrastate passenger 
trafic would have an equal-basis with in- 
terstate traffic for fares.” 

Finally, if it should be contended that 
the intrastate fares here prescribed by the 
commission are unjust or unreasonable, said 
the dissent, the remedy is by application 
to the commission for reopening of its 
general investigation, rather than the pro- 
cedure here followed. 


Editors See Corrosion Tests 


On June 5-6, 18 engineers and editors of 
technical publications were shown corro- 
sion tests at the Corrosion Testing Station, 
Kure Beach, N. C. The visitors were 
guests of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., the Dow Chemical Company, 
the Ethyl-Dow Chemical Company, and the 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corporation, joint 
sponsors of this testing station, at which 
products of more than 200 companies have 
been exposed to atmospheric or sea-water 
corrosion. 

At this point, on the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean, tests of various metals, alloys and 
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coatings have been conducted for periods 
varying from 5 to 10 years. These tests 
include samples exposed to sea air and 
samples completely submerged in sea water, 
traveling at low and high velocities. At 
the present time, approximately 15,000 
specimens are being exposed to atmospheric 
corrosion, while about 2,000 specimens com- 
prise the submerged tests. In the past 10 
years, a total of about 4,000 specimens have 
been given submersion tests. In addition, 
during ‘the past two years, various speci- 
mens of treated wood have been submerged 
in sea water _to determine the resistance of 
different types of treatment to marine bor- 
ers. A total of about 5,000 specimens of 
treated wood have been tested to date. 


Union’s Agreements 
Don’t Bind Members 
(Continued from page 1072) 


parties to the suit were at odds as to this, 
and the majority held that further proceed- 
ings are required in the di«trict court to 
determine whether they did authorize the 
brotherhood “in any legally sufficient man- 
ner” to represent them individually in the 
adjustment board proceedinss growing out 
of the 1939 complaint. Thei’ assent to final 
settlement or exclusive representation, it 
pointed out, might have been given in the 
following ways: by complaints through 
local union officials; by authorizing the 
brotherhood to submit the 1936 complaint ; 
by virtue of brotherhood regulations; or by 
virtue of the collective agreement. A 
“factual evaluation” of the circumstances 
in the lower court is required. Moreover, 
it remains to be determined, the majority 
held, whether the brotherhood’s authority 
to submit the issue to the board in 1936 was 
terminated by the withdrawal of the claim 
in 1938, even if it should be held that that 
authority had included a surrender of indi- 
vidual rights to concur in any agreement 
of settlement. 

The dissenting opinion, on the other hand, 
took the position that the railroad and the 
brotherhood had reached an “amicable 
adjustment” by pursuing a course directed 
by the Railway Labor Act.” “We are now 
asked,” said Justice Frarfurter, “to nullify 
this settlement, arrived at after prolonged 
negotiations, and to open the door of litiga- 
tion to new discords. Not only is it sought 
to revive the dispute and to restore it to the 
status it had before the adjustment board 
more than eight years ago. The respondent 
(employees) claim that after all these years 
they have a right to repudiate their bar- 
gaining agents and to try the authority of 
these agents as though this were a conven- 
tional lawsuit involving the responsibility 
of a principal for the conduct of his agent.” 


A Vigorous Dissent—The employees, 
he continued, “cannot deny that the brother- 
hood officials had authority to seek compli- 
ance by the railroad with the starting time 
agreement through the adjustment board. 
In view of the sweeping power of the 
(brotherhood’s) general grievance com- 
mittee to settle grievances, the settlement 
that was made on behalf of the brotherhood 
is invulnerable.” 

“This is not a simple little case about 
an agent’s authority,” Justice Frankfurter 


went on to say. “The carrier is under a 
legal duty to treat with the union’s repre- 
sentative for the purposes of the Railway 
Labor Act.” If it refuses or challenges 
their authority, “it does so under pain of 
penalty. If it deals with them on the 
reasonable belief that the grievance officials 
of the brotherhood are acting in accordance 
with customary union procedure, settle- 
ments thus made ought not to be at the 
hazard of being jettisoned by future litiga- 
tion.” 

The assertion of the employees that there 
is no relation between their claim for 
money resulting from violation of a collec- 
tive agreement (the 1939 claim) and a 
claim for the enforcement of the agreement 
(the 1936 claim), the dissenting justice 
remarked, is surely to “sever that which is 
organic. It wholly disregards the nature 
of such a collective agreement, its implica- 
tions and its ramifications. In passing on 
the claim for money damages arising out 
of the yard agreement, any tribunal would 
have to examine, interpret and apply the 
collective agreement precisely as it would 
if the issue were the duty to observe the 
agreement in the future. .. . To find here 
merely an isolated, narrow question of law 
as to past liability is to disregard the ties 
which bind the money controversy to its 
railroad environment.” 


Union’s Position Is Weakened— 
Justice Frankfurter emphasized also the 
“inimical” aspects of the majority opinion 
to the brotherhood’s internal government. 
“The Railway Labor Act,” he said, “as a 
product of long experience, is a complicated 
but carefully devised scheme for adjusting 
the relations between the two powerful 
groups constituting the railroad industry. 
It misconceives the legislation and mutilates 
its provisions to read into it common law 
notions for the settlement of private rights. 
If, when a dispute arises over the meaning 
of a collective agreement, the legally desig- 
nated railroad bargaining unit cannot 
negotiate with the carrier without first 
obtaining the specific authorization of every 
individual member of the union who may be 
financially involved in the dispute, it not 
only weakens the union by encouraging 
divisive elements. It gravely handicaps the 
union in its power to bargain responsibly. 
... It reintroduces the destructive individ- 
ualism in the relations between the railroads 
and their workers which it was the very 
purpose of the Railway Labor Act to 
eliminate. 

“To allow every individual worker to 
base individual claims on his private notions 
of the scope and meaning of a collective 
agreement intended to lay down uniform 
standards for all those covered by the 
collective agreement, is to permit juries 
and courts to make varying findings and 
give varying constructions to an agree- 
ment... . Thus will be introduced those 
dislocating differentiations for workers in 
the same craft which have always been 
among the most fertile provocations to 
friction, strife, and strike in the railroad 
world. The Railway Labor Act, one had 
supposed, would be construed so as to 
reduce and not to multiply these seeds of 
strife.” 


Not a Reviewable Case—Finally, the 
dissenting opinion turned to the question 
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whether the adjustment board’s disposition 
of the 1939 claim was open to judicial re. 
view, since it was a claim for money. The 
act provides, it said, that the board’s awards 
shall be final except insofar as they con. 
tain a money award, Here the board's 
determination did not contain a money 
award, the dissent observed, because it did 
not direct the payment of money, but denied 
payment. This construction of the statute 
was compared to that part of the Inter. 
state Commerce Act dealing with repara- 
tion orders, on which, Justice Frankfurter 
pointed out, the provisions for enforcement 
of adjustment board awards were based, 
If a carrier fails to comply with a repara- 
tion order, the injured party may sue, he 
said, but denial of a money claim by the 
commission bars the door to redress in the 
courts. It follows, then, that the board's 
award is not subject to judicial review, in 
his opinion, and he would reverse the court 
of appeals. 


April Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
June 12 made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
April and the first four months of 1945, 
compared with the same 1944 periods. The 
compilation, which is subject to revision, 
follows: 

Month of 4 months ended 


April with April 
pn 
Item 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Number of train 
accidents* ....... 1,400 1,287 6,103 5,503 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
eee 114 120 447 390 
ee. 88 90 343 327 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
MR | Ss». v'e sia : 1 7 
Injured me 40 132 567 460 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
MAGE 5. see 5 4 20 18 
Injured . , 197 257 801 892 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
oS eee 2 2 3 aa 
Injured st 92 106 418 379 
oyees on duty: 
emied LOE ae 71 68 322 360 
Injured . 3,673 3,479 15,816 14,962 
All other nontres- 
ssers: 4 
Pailled saith «i 147 169 709 756 
Injured 489 441 2,516 2,470 
Total—All classes 
ns: 
einen , eaAF 339 363 1.502 1,536 
Injured ; 4,579 4,505 20,461 19,490 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and _derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac 
cidents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total highway 
grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons, 
including both trespassers and mnontrespassers, 
were as follows: 


Persons: 
ol” Oe eee a 138 153 656 681 
Tojured: 2... <... 294 257 1,491 1,530 


Strike Vote on the Erie 


With three separate disputes involved, a 
strike vote currently is being taken by mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men employed on the Erie. George C. 
Frank, assistant to president of the rail- 
road, on June 7 characterized this move as 
an “effort to enforce uneconomical operat- 
ing practices and payment of unreasonable 
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claims,” and pointed out that any inter- 
ruption in service at this time would ham- 
per the movement of war supplies and mili- 
tary personnel. 

Among the issues involved, Mr. Frank 
explained, “are practices which seriously 
aggravate the already critical man-power 
situation by requiring additional men to do 
work customarily handled by present men 
as part of their regularly assigned duties.” 
The vote is being taken, he said, “in spite of 
the fact that the Railway Labor Act pro- 
vides adequate machinery for handling 
differences of opinion without resorting to 
a strike vote.” 


The disputes which have brought the 
strike vote are described as follows: 

(1) That passenger trainmen handling 
commuter trains in the Jersey City (N. J.) 
territory be awarded a full day’s pay, in 
addition to their regular pay, for moving 
trains from the yards to the stations, and 
from stations back to the yards, an opera- 
tion which requires from 5 to 15 min. and 
has always been a part of their regular 
assignment. The Brotherhood alleges this 
train movement constitutes exclusive yard 
work and trainmen should receive an extra 
day’s pay, even though many of these crews 
now receive eight hours pay for about five 
hours work. Two claims decided by the 
Adjustment Board were paid by the Erie 
in accordance with the awards made. 


(2) The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men demands that an agreement negotiated 
and signed jointly by the Erie and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen on November 10, 1943, be 
terminated. This covers a controversy re- 
garding road crews of trains in terminal 
yards. The Erie maintains that it cannot 
terminate this agreement at the request of 
only one of the three brotherhoods, parties 
to the agreement; further, that no substi- 
tute agreement was proposed by the Train- 
men which is a requirement of the Railway 
Labor Act specifying that an agreement 
must remain in effect until superseded by 
another negotiated agreement. 

(3) The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men is demanding that a yard man must 


accompany a main track hostler and his, 


helper to handle switches when engines are 
being moved by the hostler crew from the 
roundhouse to the station or yards. In 
many cases this would involve the assign- 
ment of a man to accompany the road 
hostler crew for the purpose of throwing 
a single switch at an expense of $8.54 rep- 
resenting a full day’s pay. 

A dispute has already been passed upon 
with the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, Division 1, Chicago, and under its 
decision trainmen and yardmen are both 
permitted to handle switches. The Erie 
has requested but as yet has not received 
an interpretation from Division 1 to deter- 
mine if its decision forbids hostler helpers 
to handle switches. 
that there is no rule that gives this work 
to yardmen, as hostler helpers have always 
handled their own switches, and the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men, who represent hostler helpers, main- 
tain it has always been hostler helpers’ 
work. 
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Approves Santa Fe’s 
Entering Long Beach 
(Continued from page 1071) 


will be issued, providing that the work be 
commenced before January 1, 1946, and 
completed during that year. 


Findings of Fact—To support this 
conclusion, the commission made 9 firdings 
of fact, viz: (1) The harbors of Los An- 
geles and Long Beach, though separately 
administered, constitute one large continu- 
ous harbor and terminal area; (2) the Los 
Angeles part of this area is served by the 
four carriers that serve Los Angeles; (3) 
the Long Beach part is served by the other 
carriers, but not by the Santa Fe, although 
its tracks are within 2 miles, so that its 
Long Beach traffic must be interchanged 
with the other roads; (4) delays and con- 
gestion of traffic would be eliminated by 
a short extension enabling the Santa Fe 
to serve Long Beach directly; (5) the 
ability of the 3 other roads to serve the 
public generally, as well as Long Beach, 
will not be impaired by the extension; (6) 
the Santa Fe can meet the cost of con- 
struction, $537,330, out of treasury funds 
with no increase in debt, a sum that is 
not large in comparison with its recent ex- 
penditures of $200 million to render it more 
able to meet wartime demands; (7) Long 
Beach, a city of 250,000, needs the service 
of all lines in the area to assure its con- 
tinued welfare; (8) the Santa Fe’s access 
to Long Beach would add to the city’s in- 
dustrial prospects through the work of 
the carrier’s promotional and solicitation 
forces; and (9) the continued growth of 
Long Beach should benefit all the car- 
riers by increasing the business of each. 

Commissioner Miller’s dissent applied 
to the construction proposed by the Santa 
Fe, and not to its entry into Long Beach, 
which he thought should be secured by 
construction of a connection to the Pacific 
Electric’s line and performance by’that car- 
rier of switching service for the Santa Fe 
on the same terms as it now performs such 
service for the Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific. 


Construction 





Mr. Frank explained 


Exern, Jorrer & Eastern.—This road 
has awarded a contract to the Herlihy 
Mid-Continent Company for construction 
of a new yard and yard office at East Chi- 
cago, Ind. The yard will consist of 68 
miles of track with approximately 40 turn- 
outs, and the yard office will be a one- 
story brick structure, measuring 40 by 60 
ft., with rooms for the agent, train crews 
and car inspectors. 


Hampton & BRANCHVILLE.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct an 
extension from Hampton, S. C., to connect 
with the Southern at a point near Lena, 
and by a spur therefrom to connect with 
the Seaboard Air Line at Luray, the entire 
project being about 13 miles. 
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Supply Trade 





Joseph M. Gambill, for the past |; 
years railroad lubricating engineer for th: 
Continental Oil Company, retire 
June 1. 


Edward M. Welty, assistant genera 
manager of sales, has been appointed gen. 
eral manager of sales of the industrial 


fasteners division of the Oliver Iron &§ 


Steel Corp. to succeed James G. Graham, 


W. Spraragen, executive secretary, ha; 


been appointed to the newly-created position 
of director of the Welding Research 
Council of the Engineering Foundation, 
Mr. Spraragen has served as executive sec- 
retary of the Welding Research Council 
since its organization in 1935. He was 
appointed research assistant to the welding 
research committee of the National Council 
of Defense and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in 1918. He was secretary of the 
division of engineering, National Research 
Council from 1920 to 1934 and secretary of 
the American Bureau of Welding from 1921 
to 1936. He served as technical secretary 
of the American Welding Society from 1927 
to 1942 and is editor and business manager 





W. Spraragen 


of the Welding Journal, official publication 
of the society. He was editor of the first 
two editions of the Welding Handbook 
published by the American Welding Society 
and is the author or co-author of many 
critical reviews of literature on practically 
all phases of welding. 


Nelson C. Dezendorf, whose appoint- 
ment as sales director of the Electro- 
Motive Division of the General Motors 
Corp., with headquarters at La Grange, 
Ill, was reported in the Railway Age of 
June 9, was born at Portland, Ore., on 
April 23, 1898, and received his higher 
education at the University of Oregon and 
the University of California. He served 
in the armed forces during World War | 
and in 1920 he entered the employ of the 
European Pacific Steamship Co., where 
he was engaged in making surveys of West 
Coast and European port activities. In 
1922 Mr. Dezendorf went with the General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., at Portland, and 
five years later he was promoted to mana- 
ger of the Seattle, Wash., office of that 
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organization. Some time later he was sent 
to New York and attached to the business 
development department, becoming manager 
of that activity in 1929. In 1931 he was 
elected a vice-president of G. M. A. C., 
and in the following year he was given a 





Nelson C. Dezendorf 


special assignment with the sales section of 
General Motors, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. On January 1, 1941, Mr. 
Dezendorf became a director and a member 
of the executive committee of G. M. A. C., 
but relinquished these positions in the same 
year to be appointed general assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of distribution 
of General Motors. When R. H. Grant, 
the then vice-president in charge of dis- 
tribution, retired in January, 1944, Mr. 
Dezendorf was advanced to director of the 
distribution staff, the position he held at 
the time of his new promotion. 


John §. Lundvall has been appointed 
manager of the equipment specialties divi- 
sion in charge of sales and engineering of 
the Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. to 
succeed George A. Hull, who has been 





John S. Lundvall 


transferred to Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. 
Lundvall joined the company in 1925 as a 
mechanical engineer. 


The Crane Company has announced the 
following changes in its sales and branch 
house division: Carter T. Pollock, for- 
merly manager of Crane’s Chicago branch, 
has been appointed manager of the central 
district with headquarters in Chicago; and 


W. A. Burbine, manager of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, branch, has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago branch. A. N. 
Rosborough, manager of the Toledo, 
Ohio, branch succeeds Mr. Burbine at 
Cleveland; W. D. LaRue, manager of the 
Muncie, Ind., branch succeeds Mr. Ros- 
borough at Toledo; and R. C. Danielson, 
manager of the plumbing department at the 
Indianapolis branch, succeeds Mr. LaRue at 
Muncie. 


James R. Allen has been elected vice- 
president in charge of coordinating engi- 
neering and production for the Union Air- 
craft Products Corporation, New York. 
For the past three years, Mr. Allen has 
filled administrative and engineering posts 
at Simmonds Accessories. 


E. G. Hallquist, special representative 
in the Chicago district sales office of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
Granite City, Ill., plant as assistant to the 
vice-president. 


The Maxim Silencer Company of 
Hartford, Conn., has been awarded a fourth 


star to add to its Army-Navy “E” for con- 
tinued excellence in production. 


The War and Navy Departments jointly 
have issued a pamphlet entitled the Army- 
Navy Contractors Guide for Prime and 
Subcontractors. The pamphlet is an outline 
for contractors which suggests methods of 
advance planning and illustrates practical 
procedures for settlement of terminated 
contracts. Copies may be obtained without 
charge by written request to the Readjust- 
ment Distribution Center, 90 Church Street, 
New York. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





SIGNALING 


The NorTHERN Paciric has ordered an 8- 
lever Saxby & Farmer interlocker from the 
General Railway Signal. Co., to control 5 
signals, 3 switches and 2 facing point locks 
at a junction at Peak, N. D. This order 
includes relays, dwarf signals and electric 
lever locks. 


The CANADIAN Pactric has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Co., for 
materials to install absolute permissive block 
signaling on 22 miles from Crowsnest, 
B. C., to Burmis, Alta. Materials ordered 
include signals, transformers, rectifiers, re- 
lays, double-arm upper-quadrant train order 
signals, rotary circuit controllers and switch 
indicators. 


The Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN has 
ordered from the General Railway Signal 
Co., equipment for adding the control of an 
end of double track and a crossover near 
Midvale, Utah, to the C. T. C. control 
machine at Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
order includes a 10-in. control machine 
panel with 2 switch levers, 3 signal levers, 
and 6 track indication lights; 6 additional 
track indication lights for existing panels; 
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the additional switch machines; switch- 
operated time. relays; rectifiers; signals; 
switch locks, and an 8 by 10-ft. steel in- 
strument house. 


The DeLawareE & Hupson has contracted 
with the General Railway Signal Co., for 
materials to revise and extend the Lanes- 
boro to Center Village, N. Y., C. T. C. 
territory to Grover. A new control ma- 
chine, to be installed at Nineveh, N. Y,, 
will have a 76-in. panel equipped with 29 
track indication lights. | Twenty-seven 
levers will control 19 switch machines and 
31 signals. The order includes relays, dual- 
control electric switch machines, switch 
locks and signals. 


The Kansas City SouTHERN has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Co., ma- 
terials to provide interlocking protection 
for a crossing of the Sheffield Steel Co. 
and the Kansas City Southern at Kansas 
City, Mo. Two dwarf levers will control 
4 signals and 2 derails. Materials ordered 
also include high signals, dwarf signals, 
relays, rectifiers, switch circuit controllers 
and a wired relay case. 


The Pere Marquette has ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Co., a floor 
mounting control machine with an 18-in. 
by 42-in. panel equipped with 10 track in- 
dication lights and 13 route indication lights. 
Twenty-four levers will control 15 switch 
machines, 13 signals and 4 highway cross- 
ings. at the Fifth street, Saginaw, Mich., 
interlocking. The order includes relays, 
plug-in switch machine controllers and re- 
lay racks. 


Abandonments 





Pere MArQuEtte.—In a proposed report 
Examiner Ralph R. Molster has recom- 
mended that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission deny this company’s application for 
authority to abandon a branch from Wil- 
liamsburg, Mich., to Elk Rapids, 9.01 miles, 
on the ground that, while its operation has 
not thus far resulted in serious loss, food 
production in the area served would be im- 
peded by the abandonment “because of in- 
firmities of highway transportation caused 
by war conditions.” In the examiner’s opin- 
jon, operation should be continued for at 
least a year after the termination of the 
war in the Pacific. The report noted the 
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conclusion of an engineer of the state pub- 
lic service commission to the effect that 
“the territory has business sufficient to sup- 
port the railroad and that the principal 
reason for unprofitable operation thereof is 
the use of private trucks.” 


Financial 





N. J. Rules Against Railroads 


On the basis of hearings before him 
while he was a circuit court judge, A. Day- 
ton Oliphant, New Jersey state supreme 
court justice, has ruled that payments made 
by five railroads on delinquent taxes for 
years 1932 through 1940 must be applied 
first to interest and then to principal and 
that interest must be computed at 12 per 
cent per year. The decision resulted from 
circuit court suits by the state to collect 
$12,009,790 in tax interest alleged due from 
the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the New 
York Central, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and the Reading. The state 
intends to issue similar suits against the 
Central of New Jersey and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western. 


A.ton.—Promissory Notes——Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to issue $1,946,677 
of promissory notes in evidence, but not in 
payment, of the unpaid portion of the cost 
of 600 50-ton box cars and 150 50-ton twin 
hopper cars being built by the American 
Car & Foundry Company at a total cost 
of $2,433,354. The notes have been financed 
with the First National Bank of Chicago 
at a 1.9 per cent annual interest rate. 


Battrmore & On10.—To File Adjust- 
ment Plan.—The B. & O. has received suf- 
ficient acceptances from the bondholders 
effected to file with the United States dis- 
trict court its debt adjustment plan which 
is designed to improve the road’s financial 
structure and prepare for the post-war 
period. 


Cuicaco, Mirwauker, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciF1c.—Promissory Notes. 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to issue $5,331,400 of promis- 
sory notes in connection with the purchase 
of the following equipment under condi- 
tional sale arrangements : 5 5,400-hp. diesel- 
electric freight locomotives to be built by 
the Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors Corporation at $506,134 each; 5 
4,000-hp. diesel-electric passenger locomo- 
tives to be built by Electro-Motive at 
$358,705 each; 10 1,000-hp. diesel-electric 
switching locomotives to be built by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company at $79,043 each; 
4 1,000-hp. diesel-electric switchers to be 
built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works at 
$79,379 each; 6 1,000-hp. diesel-electric 
switchers to be built by the American Loco- 
motive Company at $79,399 each; 25 ca- 
booses to be built in company shops at 
$4,000 each; and 500 50-ton flat cars to be 
built in company shops at $2,200 each. 





DeLtawarE & Hupson.—Approves Al- 
bany & Susquehanna Merger—On June 7 
stockholders approved merger of the Al- 
bany & Susquehanna, a leased line, into 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, wholly 
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owned subsidiary of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company. A. & S. stockholders had 
approved the merger on May 2. At’ the 
meeting, J. H. Nuelle, president, said the 
merger is expected to be completed on July 
2 and is a step in a program to refund the 
entire funded debt of the Delaware & Hud- 
son system. He said invitations for bids 
on the new bonds may be sent out before 
July 1 for return by the middle of July 
and that calls for redemption of old bonds 
may be made by August 1. Upon comple- 
tion of the merger, outstanding funded debt 
of the D. & H. system will be about $48,- 
829,900. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Rio 
Grande Motor Way Stock—This road’s 
wholly-owned highway subsidiary, Rio 
Grande Motor Way, has applied to the 
Interstate "Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue an additional 8,073 shares 
of common stock of $100 par value, to 
increase its capitalization in order to “ade- 
quately finance operations.” This stock 
would go to the parent company, in addi- 
tion to the 4,927 shares which it now holds. 


McCroup River.—E-xchange of Stock.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue 12,000 shares of common stock with- 
out par value to be exchanged for an equal 
number of shares of $100 par value now 
outstanding. 


Missourt-ILLInoIs.—Acquisition. — The 
Interstate Commerce. Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has authorized this company to ac- 
quire the property of the Missouri River & 
Bonne Terre, in consideration of cancella- 
tion by it of advances in the amount of 
$253,243. The Bonne Terre has been oper- 
ated under lease by the M-I which owns its 
capital stock. The Missouri Pacific con- 
trols the M-I through ownership of 51 per 
cent of its stock. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovis.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to assume 
liability for $1,400,000 of 1% per cent serial 
equipment trust certificates in connection 
with the purchase of 5 baggage cars and 
500 50-ton box cars (previous item in 
Railway Age of May 26, page 962). The 
certificates were sold to the National City 
Bank of Cleveland at 99.454. In its report 
the division noted that this company has 
reduced its non-equipment debt by 33 per 
cent in the past seven years. 


NorTHerN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $3,500,000 
of 1% per cent serial equipment trust cer- 
tificates in connection with the purchase of 
equipment to cost $4,436,855, including: 
8 1,000-hp. diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives at $78,825 each, from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; 4 1,000-hp. diesel- 
electric road-switching locomotives at 
$87,325 each, from the American Locomo- 
tive Company; and 1,000 50-ton box cars, 
500 from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company and 500 from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. The 
certificates were sold to the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company at 99.43. 
Since April 24, 1943, the division noted in 


its report, this road has paid in cash $15. 
634,489 for new equipment or improvements 
to old equipment ; has purchased $26,416,500 
face value of long-term mortgage debt; and 
has expended $14,824,435 for additions to 
road. 


Texas & Paciric.—Bonds.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $39,000 - 
000 of general and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series E, to be dated July 1 to ma- 
ture July 1, 1985. The bonds would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids with 
the interest rate named by the successful 
bidder; and the proceeds would be used, 
along with funds from the applicant's 
treasury, to retire general and refunding 
mortgage bonds of other series outstanding 
in the amount of $40,956,000. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 12 week year 


56.13 55.88 40.58 
99.48 99.09 88.5; 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway ee 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago & North Western.—5% preferred A, 
$2.50, payable July 25 to holders of record 
June 30. 

Elmira & Williamsport.—7% 
semi-annually, payable July 2 to 
June 20. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8% preferred, $2.00, 
quarterly, payable July. 2 to holders of record 
June 15. _ (Payment subject.to receipt of funds 
from N. Y., N. H. & H. R 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia. —25¢, payable 
Tune 30 to holders of record June 15. 


referred, $1.60, 
olders of record 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. J. Beem, general manager of the 
Nevada Northern, has been elected vice- 
president, with headquarters as before at 
East Ely, Nev. 


T. C. Davis, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company at New York, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors, succeed- 
ing J. S. Pyeatt, who has refused re- 
election because of ill health. Mr. Pyeatt 
is president of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo. Mr. Davis will continue as chairman 
of the executive committee of the Missouri 
Pacific. 


Albert H. Seaver, whose appointment 
as special assistant to the vice-president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at Boston, Mass., was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 19, was born at 
Boston on June 19, 1876, and entered rail- 
roading as an office boy of the New York 
& New England (now the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford) in July, 1895, serving 
subsequently as rate clerk and excursion 
clerk. After that road’s consolidation with 
the New Haven, he was employed as clerk 
and as chief rate clerk at Boston until 
February, 1904, when he became chief clerk, 
passenger department, marine district, at 
New York; and in May, 1910, he was 
named assistant general passenger agent at 
New York, covering the railroad and 
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steamship departments. From March, 1913, 
to August, 1918, Mr. Seaver served as 
general passenger agent of the New Eng- 
land Steamship Co. and assistant general 
passenger agent of the New Haven at New 
York, becoming general passenger agent 
of the steamship company alone in the 





Albert H. Seaver 


latter year. On October 21, 1927, he was 
appointed assistant passenger traffic mana- 
ger of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford at Boston, and in May, 1934, he was 
promoted to passenger trafic manager 
there, the position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as special assistant 
to the vice-president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles H. Schutte, whose promotion 
to general claim agent of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., was reported in the Railway Age, 
was born at Galveston, Tex., on December 
24, 1889. He entered railway service on 
January 1, 1904, as an office boy of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe (part of the 
Santa Fe System), later serving as a clerk 
of the general claim department at Galves- 





Charles H. Schutte 


ton. Mr. Schutte studied law while em- 
ployed by the G. C. & S. F., and in 1910 he 
was promoted to claim adjuster, with head- 
quarters at Temple, Tex., being transferred 
to Cleburne, Tex., one year later. On 
December 6, 1912, Mr. Schutte went with 
the M-K-T as chief clerk of the general 
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claim agent, with headquarters at Dallas, 
and in 1914 he was advanced to assistant 
general claim agent, holding that position 
until his new appointment. 


Stanley Henry May, assistant general 
auditor of the Canadian National, has been 
appointed general auditor at Montreal, 
Que., where he succeeds John Faickney 
Aitchison, who has retired after 48 years 
of service. 


James A. V. Hill, auditor of express 
accounts of the Canadian National at 
Montreal, Que., has retired after 50 years 
of service, and George L. Bishop, chief 
clerk to auditor of express accounts, has 
been named to succeed him. 


Gordon Stewart Reid, whose appoint- 
ment as auditor of passenger accounts of 
the Canadian National at Montreal, Que., 
was announced in the Railway Age of May 
26, was born at Tralee, Ireland, on October 
9, 1882. He entered railroading with the 
Grand Trunk (now part of the Canadian 
National) at Montreal on September 16, 
1907, as a clerk in the auditor of passenger 
accounts office, and on May 1, 1917, he was 





Gordon Stewart Reid 


named assistant chief clerk, auditor of 
revenues office. He became traveling 
auditor in March, 1921, and in June, 1923, 
he was appointed chief clerk, auditor of 
passenger accounts office, of the Canadian 
National. Mr. Reid was promoted to pas- 
senger revenue accountant in the auditor 
of passenger accounts office on October 1, 
1939, and remained in that post until his 
recent appointment as auditor of passenger 
accounts. 


L. M. Abbot, whose promotion to gen- 
eral solicitor of the Southern at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was announced in the Railway 
Age of May 26, was born at Lynchburg, 
Va., on July 30, 1900, and attended the 
University of Virginia, receiving a degree 
in law in 1924. He entered railroading 
with the Southern as law assistant at 
Washington on September 1, 1924, and on 
May 15, 1928, he was advanced to solicitor. 
Mr. Abbot was named assistant general 
solicitor on June 1, 1937, and remained in 
that post until his recent promotion to gen- 
eral solicitor. 


Norman J. MacMillan, whose appoint- 
ment as general counsel with jurisdiction 
over the law department of the Canadian 
National at Montreal, Que., was announced 
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in the Railway Age of June 9, was born 
at Bracebridge, Ont., on April 8, 1909, and 
graduated from the University of Mani- 
toba, receiving his B. A. degree in 1930 and 
his LL.B. degree in 1934. He entered rail- 
road service with the Canadian National 





Norman J. MacMillan 


in 1937 as solicitor in the law department 
at Winnipeg, Man., and six years later he 
was appointed assistant general solicitor 
at Montreal, remaining in that post until 
his recent appointment as general counsel 
with the same headquarters. 


Archibald Symington Mitchell, whose 
retirement as auditor of passenger accounts 
of the Canadian National at Montreal, Que., 
was announced in the Railway Age of May 
26, was born at Newmilns, Scotland, on 
January 17, 1885, and entered railroading 
with the London, Midland & Scottish. He 
joined the now Canadian National at Mont- 
real in May, 1906, as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of passenger accounts, and 
on September 1, 1912, he was named chief 
clerk. He became assistant auditor of the 
Canadian National on March 1, 1923, and 
chief accountant in September, 1932. On 
October 1, 1939, he was appointed auditor 
of passenger accounts, the position he held 
at the time of his recent retirement. 


OPERATING 


C. E. Astler has been appointed general 
agent of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Marian Atterberry, superintendent of 
transportation of the Missouri & Arkansas, 
with headquarters at Harrison, Ark., has 
resigned to enter business for himself. 


A. C. Morrissey, chief train dispatcher 
of the Milwaukee division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has been 
promoted to trainmaster of that division, 
with headquarters as before at Beloit, Wis. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles Walter Wells, general freight 
agent of the Canadian National at Toronto, 
Ont., has been appointed freight traffic 
manager of the Central region at Toronto 
succeeding Frederick Patrick Nelson, 
who has retired. James Anderson Argo, 
general freight agent, rates, divisions, and 
tariffs, at Montreal, Que., has been trans- 
ferred to Toronto succeeding Mr. Wells. 
Frederick G. Gould, assistant general 
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freight agent at Toronto, has retired, and 
Alexander Childs O’Neil, division 
freight agent at Hamilton, Ont., has been 
named to replace him. C. R. Murray, 
assistant general freight agent, rates, at 
Montreal, has been promoted to general 
freight agent there and C. L. McCoy, chief 
clerk, has been advanced to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Montreal. 

Mr. Wells, who was born at Brighton, 
England, entered railroading in May, 1905, 
as a junior clerk in the freight traffic de- 





Charles Walter Wells 


partment of ‘the Canadian National at 
Montreal. After serving as chief clerk to 
the general freight agent and assistant 
manager of the tariff bureau successively, 
Mr. Wells was appointed assistant general 
freight agent in charge of rates and tariffs 
at Montreal on April 1, 1930, and he re- 
mained in that post until April, 1939, when 
he was promoted to general freight agent 
there. He transferred to Toronto in 1940, 
and remained in his post as general freight 
agent until his recent promotion to freight 
traffic manager with the same headquarters. 

Mr. Nelson entered railroading with the 
Grand Trunk (now the Canadian National) 
as a messenger in the transportation depart- 
ment at Hamilton, in 1896, and after sery- 
ing in various capacities he was named 





C. R. Murray 


soliciting freight agent in 1907. He was 
subsequently employed as traveling freight 
agent, city freight agent and district freight 
agent in the freight traffic department at 
Toronto, Hamilton, and North Bay, Ont., 
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successively, until January, 1940, when he 
was named general freight agent at 
Toronto. Mr. Nelson was appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager there the fol- 
lowing May, and in 1941 he was promoted 
to freight traffic manager with the same 
headquarters, the position he held at the 
time of his recent retirement. 

Mr. Murray was born in Nova Scotia 
and entered railroading in June, 1907, as 
an operator with the Canadian Government 
Railways (now the Canadian National) 
there. After serving overseas in the first 
World War he returned to railroading in 
July, 1919. In 1921 Mr. Murray transferred 
to the freight traffic department, and after 
serving in various positions in that depart- 
ment he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Toronto. In 1940 he was 
transferred to Montreal to assume charge 
of rates for lines from Armstrong, Ont., 
and West Fort William eastwards, and he 
remained in that post until his recent pro- 
motion to general freight agent at Montreal. 


Robert R. Welker, whose appointment 
as general passenger agent in charge of 
train service of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at Boston, Mass., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of May 19, 
was born at Plainfield, Ohio. Mr. Welker, 
who is 37 years old, entered the service of 
the New Haven in November, 1930, as 





Robert R. Welker 


secretary to the general passenger agent at 
New Haven, Conn., and in 1935 went to 
Boston as assistant chief clerk of the pas- 
senger traffic department. Two years later 
Mr. Welker was named secretary to the 
passenger traffic manager at Boston, and 
in 1938 he became train service agent, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as general passenger agent af 
Boston. 


MECHANICAL 


A. G. Kann, general master mechanic 
of the Illinois Central at Waterloo, Iowa, 
has been promoted to general superintend- 
ent of equipment, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding P. O. Christy, who 
has been granted a leave of absence due 
to illness. H. E. May, shop engineer at 
Chicago, has been advanced to superin- 
tendent of equipment, with the same head- 
quarters, replacing J. N. Fox, who has 
been appointed master mechanic at Mem- 





phis, Tenn., where he relieves R. W. Ellis, 
who in turn succeeds Mr. Kann as general 
master mechanic at Waterloo. J. A. 
Welsch, master mechanic at Paducah, Ky., 
has been advanced to shop superintendent, 
with the same headquarters, replacing R. 
R. Royal, who has retired because of ill 
health. C. T. Eaker, general foreman at 
Memphis, has been promoted to master 
mechanic, with headquarters at Paducah, 
succeeding Mr. Welsch. J. M. Jeffrey, 
assistant master mechanic at Markham, 
Ill., has been advanced to master mechanic, 
with headquarters at Centralia, Ill., reliev- 
ing H. N. Seely, who has also retired be- 
cause of sickness. 


P. J. Danneberg, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Northern district of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at La Junta, 
Colo., has been transferred to the Southern 
district, with headquarters at Amarillo, 
Tex., succeeding W. R. Harrison, who 
has been granted a leave of absence due to 
illness. D, J. Everett has been appointed 
acting master mechanic of the Western 
division, with headquarters at Dodge City, 
Kan., replacing W. W. Lyons who, in 
turn, has been appointed acting mechanical 
superintendent of the Northern district, 
relieving Mr. Danneberg. 


OBITUARY 


J. L. Cantwell, master mechanic of the 
Southern at Bristol, Va., died there on 
June 4. 


A. E. Blair, general agent of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, died sud- 
denly in that city on June 5. 


George J. Lincoln, who retired in 1941 
as general agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific at Philadelphia, Pa., 
died in a hospital in that city on June 12. 


William J. O’Brien, who retired in 
1943 as general manager of the Indiana 
Harbor Belt and the Chicago River & 
Indiana, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
in a hospital in that city on June 8. 


Dr. John McCombe, who retired two 
years ago as chief medical officer of the 
Canadian National after having served in 
that post since 1928, died at Dorval, Que., 
on June 11. He was a former chairman of 
the medical and surgical section of the 
Association of American Railroads. 


Michael H. Murphy, general eastern 
passenger agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at New York, died re- 
cently. Mr. Murphy was born at Elmira, 
N. Y., and entered railroading in April, 
1898, as ticket clerk and telegraph operator 
of the Lackawanna at Elmira, becoming 
ticket clerk there in 1905 and transferring 
to New York in 1910. In July, 1913, he 
was named city ticket agent at New York, 
and from September, 1918, to March, 1920, 
he served as ticket agent of the United 
States Railroad Administration, returning 
to the Lackawanna as traveling passenger 
agent in the latter year. In April, 1928, 
Mr. Murphy was named district passenger 
agent at New York, and eight years later 
he was promoted to general eastern passen- 
ger agent, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany . 1945 
1944 
Boston & Maine .... 1945 
1944 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.f....1945 
1944 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 1945 
1944 
Del., Lack. & Western 1945 
1944 
Brie ......2-0.1 eee 1945 
1944 
Grand Trunk Western 1945 
1944 
Lehigh Valley ...s5.,.s58sone 1945 
1944 
New York Central .......... 1945 
1944 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ....1945 
1944 
Pere Marquette ............ 1945 
1944 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ......... 1945 
1944 
Wabeih. 5. fs.05.08ns2aeee 1945 
1944 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ......... 1945 
1944 
Central of New Jerseyf .....1945 
1944 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1945 
1944 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 1945 
1944 
Lone meets ona an 1945 
1944 
Pennsylvania System 1945 
1944 
Reading 1945 
1944 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. 1945 
1944 
Norfolk & Western 1945 
1944 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 1945 
1944 
Central of Georgiaf ........ 1945 
1944 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ....... 1945 
1944 
Illinois Central (incl, 1945 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) ...-1944 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 1945 
1944 
Seaboard Air Line* ....... 1945 
1944 
SORA Saks seis deeds por 1945 
1944 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western ..:... 1945 
1944 
Chicago Great Western ..... 1945 
1944 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.ft..1945 
1944 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1945 
1944 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. ....1945 
1944 
Groot Noth 3.65535. 558 1945 
1944 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M....1945 
1944 
Northern Pacific 1945 
1944 
Central Western Region: 
Alton 1945 
1944 
Aus. Top. S. Fe incl. 1945 
Cc. & F.& P.& S.F.) 1944 
che Burl. oo ha 1945 
1944 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t ..... 1945 
1944 
Denver & R. G. Wn.t 1945 
1944 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines 1945 
1944 
Union Pacific 1945 
1944 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 1945 
1944 
Missouri Pacifict 1945 
1944 
Texas & Pacific 1945 
1944 
St. Louis-San Franciscof ....1945 
1944 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas 4 
St. Louis Southw. Linest .. . 1945 
1044 
Texas & New Orleans 1945 
1944 





* Report of receivers. 


t+ Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Miles of 


road 


362 
302 
1,777 
1,807 
1,815 
1,815 


846 


1,247 
1,247 
10,331 
10,325 
1,656 
1,657 
1,915 
1,945 

229 
» 229 
2,381 
2,381 


6,096 
6,109 
654 
655 
912 
912 
392 
392 
372 
372 
9,868 
9,881 
1,365 
1,411 


3,035 


Ny 
_ 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Locomotive-miles 


Train- 
miles 


185,401 
171,142 
417,184 
434,847 
“564,895 
570,847 


339,762 
377,443 
399,335 
401,197 
1,027,766 
1,120,366 
297,774 
286,200 
497,408 
597,621 
3,840,322 
3,974,309 
863,615 
893,627 
481,514 
481,147 


2,439,938 
2,535,730 
236,890 
ter 
2,459 

3 37 '208 
143,228 


1:85 1, "619 
1,604,281 
1,646,552 
1,045,460 
1,090,680 
2,275,048 
2,268,622 


1,090,829 
1,105,186 
296,410 
311,498 
1,525,851 
1,635,793 
224,661 
239,380 
34,134 
32,335 
1,212,550 
1,369,275 
420,460 
559,553 
971,402 
1.039.894 


301,398 
280,149 
3,688,170 
3,229,100 
1,436,719 


1,490,111 
489,192 
451,427 

2,343,796 

2,306,211 

3,153,533 

3,170,887 
844,421 
805,721 


1,715,967 
1,875,929 


1.150.950 





penta 
Principal 
and 
helper 


214,964 
208,168 
456,791 
$11,604 
741,724 
713,562 


472,356 
477,118 
487,274 
472,783 
1,116,886 
1,200,230 
307,391 


787,778 


,000,737 
,097,581 
278,454 
311,000 
254,978 
337,303 
148,214 
151,461 
40,158 
42,275 
5,616,355 
5,956,712 
721,258 
706,816 


1,264,910 


ww 


917,806 


1,247,608 
1,178,530 
422,838 
376,456 
375,917 
404,667 
1,671,456 
1,868,301 


1,620,797 
1,751,980 
242'879 
257,072 


1,041,160 
1,120,118 


323,192 
297,351 
3,898,903 


3,443,413 
1,499,522 


3,408,111 


872,480 
832,043 
1,795,896 
1,972,575 


Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
c a nee Ci. “in aay” 
Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
: (thou- cent excl, locos. rev. and Per cent 
Light sands) loaded &tenders non-tev. Unstored Stored B.O. B.O, 
36,886 4,548 59.1 310,473 125,392 74 +a 18 19.6 
39,723 4,285 60.7 291,044 121,482 81 ri 13 13.8 
32,498 16,476 65.0 1,096,142 478,246 148 1 19 11.3 
55,261 15,553 64.4 1,044,786 456,774 159 ; 18 10.2 
$2,567 © 22,262 69.1 1,362,219 606,915 250 6 28 16.3 
65,226 20,860 66.5 1,320,939 583,423 248 1 26 15.5 
53,206 16,130 67.9 1,141,064 602,575 148 35 37 16.8 
44,625 15,867 65.0 1,170,420 617,851 146 20 48 22.4 
89,512 18,306 69.7 1,204,164 569,569 153 8 40 19.9 
79,776 17,424 69.9 1,137,424 541,692 150 14 31 15.9 
77,567 50,463 65.4 3,329,323 1,468,666 337 5 60 14.9 
85,691 49,780 64.8 3,337,444 1,468,536 327 70 17.6 
3,040 10,654 71.2 661,793 305,480 63 1 17 21.0 
3,105 9,606 63.0 643,973 278,123 62 ‘ 14 18.4 
69,509 21,809 63.2 1,544,737 743,053 150 19 11.2 
102,980 24,542 60.3 1,761,055 820,244 154 13 7.8 
266,877 146,313 63.5 10,175,702 4,738,398 1,139 10 237 17.1 
273.988 149,232 61.6 10,560,310 4,852,741 1,199 8 213 15.0 
14,351 35,953 69.4 2,324,044 1,096,491 182 1 17 8.5 
11,350 34,875 65.5 2,306,847 1,047,542 170 a 17 9.1 
11,932 16,956 66.0 1,156,960 551,060 146 21 12.6 
14,213 15,569 65.0 1,064,898 503,511 144 20 12.2 
271 4,289 62.6 364,633 209,256 28 16 36.4 
80 4,328 60.6 385,126 223,224 35 11 23.9 
19,143 30,217 71.5 1,952,503 923,966 175 37 17.5 
18,807 28,338 71.9 1,812,897 845,270 172 7 41 18.6 
311,743 86,114 65.0 6,211,562 3,117,228 987 3 182 15.5 
321,690 84,263 62.9 6,062, 614 2,947,526 928 197 17.5 
64,579 9,325 63.8 674,789 341,075 123 3 27 17.6 
72,329 9,572 59.3 708,844 347,461 140 2 14 9.0 
5,909 7,390 65.5 504,767 240,775 68 2 10 12.5 
10,991 9,741 59.1 699,390 314,654 80 7 8.0 
4,421 4,239 67.2 323,315 174,960 65 ‘ 10 13.3 
4,014 3,974 65.0 314,782 170,763 64 : 12 15.8 
17,283 461 57.8 32,013 13,692 47 ; 3 6.0 
17,470 464 56.0 35,547 15,16 45 + 15.1 
735,010 188,547 63.8 13,430, 616 6,512,046 2,050 he 177 7.9 
737,748 188,661 60.6 13, 682, 806 6,478,337 2,019 , 189 8.6 
84,47 22,042 67.9 1,643,719 905,172 283 8 41 12.3 
89,160 20,120 62.8 1,571,261 839,701 288 1 41 12.4 
58,447 54,059 57.2 4,610,329 2,598,663 471 5 69 12.7 
61,034 51,973 56.5 4,511,039 2,578,258 432 j 75 14.8 
76,735 40,546 60.1 3,426,534 1,855,085 305 5 ll 3.4 
72,441 37,771 58.8 3,288,738 1,790,951 305 9 18 5.4 
17,172 34,813 62.2 2,346,541 1,030,577 374 4 28 6.9 
17,754 31,308 60.2 2,139,538 899,779 364 7 30 7.5 
7,452 10,209 69.3 677,889 321,471 91 = 16 15.0 
5,900 8,735 68.7 579,674 271,680 95 11 10.4 
2,060 11,176 81.1 673,576 340,176 109 3 6.7 
2,649 11,648 73.9 744,915 369,775 111 6.7 
31,857 64,914 66.4 4,394,536 2,098,308 642 3 57 8.1 
34,629 69,217 62.2 4,908.971 2,289,628 665 . 39 5.5 
46,948 42,048 65.7 2,980,910 1,543,104 421 3 62 12.8 
48,608 42,023. 63.8 3,039,111 1,557,322 422 1 as 9.4 
19,682 30,968 68.3 1,996,968 867,293 297 : 36 10.8 
15,039 29,869 65.4 2,008,611 867,643 322 25 7.2 
42,097 54,919 72.8 3,403,691 1,609,386 614 88 12.5 
36,347 51,179 67.6 3,329,769 1,528,685 593 87 12.8 
24,745 34,824 69.9 2.328.538 1,096,956 371 10 104 21.4 
24,628 34,769 68.5 2,290,255 1,095,223 384 23 101 19.9 
6,417 9,773 73.1 622,894 284,230 72 : 10 12.2 
11,021 9,468 69.3 631,398 285,702 72 9 11,1 
75,726 55,160 71.3 3,595,897 1,750,488 499 41 72 11.8 
81,783 52,519 67.1 3,559,524 1,698,209 541 27 68 10.7 
13,981 5,982 72.6 402,444 192,055 99 14 20 15.0 
14,745 5,981 66.1 418,891 192,864 90 26 12 9.4 
1,260 734 54.0 56.025 29,571 58 2 6 9.1 
683 558 56.2 39,999 20,227 41 4 18 27.3 
55,638 45,151 71.8 3,001,957 1,440,975 415 27 42 8.7 
69,588 46,637 65.1 3,353,433 1,595,337 419 5 61 12.6 
9,843 11,180 68.9 728,509 342,906 127 3 13 9.1 
11,401 14,383 61.3 1,062,770 509,475 136 1 10 6.8 
75,922 40,145 74.2 2,629,140 1,339,092 372 28 52 11.5 
84,046 40,349 68.0 2,848,711 1,430,797 382 15 49 11.0 
673 8,963 72.4 569,545 314,259 73 5 6.4 
825 7,382 66.6 497,618 232,196 76 3 3.8 
197,070 132,973 65.6 8,774,672 3,632,287 889 6 114 11,3 
196,150 110,858 67.2 7,354,186 3,109,743 838 g 123 12.7 
48,620 57,657 70.5 3,830,573 1,854,189 480 a‘ 67 12.2 
52,354 54,635 66.4 3,740,243 1,760,524 494 59 10.7 
18,784 48,073 72.3 3,007,735 1,383,671 395 64 13.9 
18,503 44,369 67.6 2,847,080 1,235,562 393 63 13.8 
99,991 16,852 79.6 1,039,132 523,308 180 12 33 14,7 
89,611 15,818 78.6 993,846 505,728 178 7 38 17.0 
445,997 99,927 68.9 6,457,332 2,777,430 789 2 151 16.0 
373,249 95.845 68.8 6,182,505 2,617,927 834 2 86 9.3 
293.697 118,028 70.8 7,636,818 3,536,489 807 30 75 8.2 
301,426 113,674 71.6 7,361.123 3,493,331 819 as 68 7.7 
15,501 23,787 64.0 1,604.614 732,052 158 11 6.5 
13,722 21,316 62.6 1,453.658 653,269 150 18 10.7 
45,907 64,766 69.3 4,232,816 1,976,649 452 1 69 13.2 
45,815 66,079 64.4 4,561,474 2,067,446 480 1 57 10.6 
6,409 16,292 69.1 1,043,050 442,803 131 12 18 11.2 
11,358 16,518 65.9 1,084.250 450,797 121 14 21 13.5 
18,331 28,917 69.7 1,885,339 885,119 325 od 26 74 
28,675 275 Hv} 64.7 1,838.648 838,994 321 < 27 7.8 
25 78.5 38,672 17,427 7 . 2. 22.2 
38 $06 70.3 37,308 15,355 9 m us es 
7,164 20,352 73.7 1,239,714 554,170 115 5 18 13.0 
7,822 19,079 71.3 1,164,144 503.637 117 3 24 16.7 
33,597 31,975 68.1 2,106,926 939,047 253 1 24 8.6 
26,984 31,483 65.1 2.114.220 913,397 260 as 18 6.5 
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Items for the Month of March 1945 Compared with March 1944 


Freight cars on line G.t.m. per G.t.m. per Net Net Net Car Net Coal 
—_——_ ~ train-br. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi, ton-mi. miles daily lb, per 
Per excl.locos. excl.locos. ; perl’d. per per ton-mi. 1000 
. Cent and and car- car- car- per g.t.m. 
Region, road, and year Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders i mile day day road-mi. inc. loco. 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany : 7,928 8,219 
6,533 6,822 
Boston & Maine 7 13,413 15,200 
1 11,941 13,886 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.t 26,587 28,671 
1 24,182 26,996 
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32, 504 


48,059 
49,401 
40,836 
41,639 
49,998 
47,181 
42,896 
43,535 
43,764 
46,206 
39,524 
40,047 
45,826 
45,059 
40,140 
37,650 
47,410 
50,615 
45,769 
44,927 
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Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 5 97 9,796 12,775 
7,196 10,711 
Del., Lack. & Western 16,709 21,746 
‘ ; 13,514 18,687 
Erie 31, Ae 40,943 
29,2 40,546 
Grand Trunk Western } 5 7 11,805 
a 7 9,003 
Lehigh Valley 5 31,885 
29,726 
New York Central 945 ,02 24,795 165,815 
7 151,953 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ,642 ‘ 17,696 
537 * 17,956 
Pere Marquette of : 14,130 
11, 680 
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Central Eastern Regien: i ‘ : bys 

Jaltimore & Ohio 33,287 64,256 97,543 
53,754 92,027 
Central of New Jerseyt 16,986 20,942 
1 3 20,586 25,462 
Chicago & Eastern Il. 5 4,531 6,180 
931 5,744 7,675 

Elgin, Jeliet & Eastern 5 8,095 6,890 

5 6,980 


29,333 
30,407 
30,925 
27,450 
35,447 
35,594 
17,820 
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Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 
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Southern Region: _ 
Atlantic Coast Line .. 
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15,590 33,300 48,890 
Northwestern Region: 

Chi. & North Western 18,285 30,557 48,842 

oe 1944 21,207 25,971 47,178 
Chicago Great Western ..... 762 4,627 
1,066 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.t 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 


Duluth, Missabe & I. R. 
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21, "125 38, 637 41,168 
Central Western Region: 
Altont iced 7,942 9,142 
5,106 
Top. & S. Fe incl. d 47,080 
Cc. & S. F.&P.&S.F.) 4 38,091 
che, , Burl. & Quincy 1945 2,7 27,050 
25,448 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t 3 24,117 
21,539 
Denver & R. G. Wn.t 58 6,257 
. 6,894 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines y 55,706 
1 24,245 54,184 
Union Pacific .. . 39,473 
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Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 
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4. 107 17, 045 21, "152 32,321 1,859 1,395 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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BALDWIN PRODUCTS 


help multiply manpower 
in the Shop and on the Rails 


HORIZONTAL PIPE BENDING PRESS SPEEDS PIPE FITTING — 
This is just one of the many powerful hydraulic 
tools produced by Baldwin, that mold metals into 
almost any required form with speed and economy. 


|i . H LOCOMOTIVES THAT DELIVER MORE 
TON-MILES — Baldwin locomo- 


tives, in terminals and on the 
main line, are doing their part 
in the record-breaking wat 


traffic job. 





Baldwin locomotives—steam, diesel- 
electric and electric—have been help- 
ing the railroads in their task of haul- 
ing mofe and more traffic with exist- 


ing equipment—a traffic job that has 





astonished the world. 

In railroad shops too, Baldwin 
equipment has been at work. 
Hydraulic Wheel Presses, Plate 
Planers and Bending Rolls for boiler 
shop work, Testing Machines and 
Instruments to guard against failure 
in materials, tracks and bridges, 
Diesel Engines to meet stationary 
power requirements—these are a few 

ul UNIVERSAL TESTING MACHINES GIVE A PREVIEW OF PER- 
of the ‘‘manpower-multipliers” that FORMANCE — There is no limit to the applications of 
testing machines and electronic testing instruments 
in any process where weight or safety of materials 


road shop. are important. Baldwin can meet all requirements 
in this field. 


Baldwin offers for the modern rail- 


ALD 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Locomouve & Ordnance Division; Baldwin 
Southwark Division; Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works Division; The 
bg oy Fon manna Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; Baldwin Locomotive Works of Canada, Led.; 
The Midvale Co. 





shop 

steel wheels, Crane wheels, 

castings, Springs, Metal plate fabrication, Boilers, Non-ferrous castings, 
Bending rolls, Plate planers, Dynamometer cars. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR DEPENDABLE POWER — Baldwin 
diesel engines in capacities from 210 to 1040 b.hp. 
give quiet, clean, trouble-free service to meet shop 
or pump-house power requirements. 





SUPERIOR 


FLUE ROLLER 








Expands 






3 -WAY Prossers 


Flares 


in One Operation} 


This Easier, More Practical 
Method does a Better 







The Superior 3-Way Flue Roller in one 80 per cent * 4 


simple easily performed operation ex- 
. & & 
pands the tube in the sheet, forms a in Time 
prosser on the water side and flares 
the end of the tube. Moreover, the 
expansion and prossering is accom- and Money 
plished without scoring the tube. 
There can be no distortion of flues, 
no fire-cracking in firebox end, no fly- 
ing chips. 


SUPERIOR 


Automatic 
FLUE BLOWER 


With this equipment any locomo- 


tive will stay on the road longer 





and give better performance. 


The Superior Automatic Flue Blower keeps flues and Flue Sheets clean. That 
means maintained steam power, longer hauls, heavier loads, less fuel consump- 
tion. It means a definite stepping-up of transportation which today is one of the 
biggest problems confronting the nation. Let us send you performance charts 
and full information. 





SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORP. 


7501 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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WHITCOMB Presents 




















on 
NEW 44 Ton Diesel Electric Locomotive Designed 
To Meet the Post War Demand for Motive Power 
That Is Compact --- Rugged and Dependable. 
The Full View Cab Meets Hearty Approval All Along 
the Line. 
ff YOU WILL FIND 
er 


Trainman Signals Are Easier to Receive. 
Switching Operations Are Speeded Up. 
Spotting of Cars is Made Easier. 
Comfortable Cab Lessens Fatigue. 


a ub Greater Safety Factor. 
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RE-SOLICITATION is the keynote for a vic- 
torious “mop up” in the Mighty 7th War Loan. 
Bond rallies plus continuous competition be- 
tween departments help to keep Bond subscrip- 
tions on a quota-topping climb. Strategic poster 
displays ... showings of ““Mr. & Mrs. America,” 
the Treasury film . . . distribution of the War 
Finance Booklet, ‘‘How To Get There,” and the 
handy Bond-holding envelopes play an impor- 
tant part. But, above all else, arrange to have 





NOW’S THE TIME FOR 


bite vic MOP-UP/ 









every employee asked once more—and person- 
ally urged once more—to meet his personal 
quota in the Mighty 7th! 

The Payroll Savings Plan is the mainstay of 
every War Loan—meeting your plant quota is 
vital to the success of the 7th! Remember we 
have to make two drives in 1945 do the work of 
three last year. Put on an intensive “mop up” 
final to help mop up the Japs, cut the tentacles 
of inflation—and lay the foundation of security. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


RAILWAY AGE 


*% This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council % 
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Safety 


Gasoline Can 


Safety Approved R. R. Equipment 


The all-time high in achievement by the railroads in speeding a tre- 
mendous volume of supplies to the war-front embarkation ports is 
due in part to the safety approved equipment employed. 


Justrite Safety Products have contributed their share in cutting down 
fire and explosion hazards and are standard equipment with many 
of the leading R. R. systems. 


OILY WASTE CAN 


The approved can for oily dangerous waste, Top.closes automatically. 
May be had with or without foot lever. Ruggedly built of 24-gauge steel. 
Cuts fire and explosion hazards in shops and around power equipment to 


a minimum. 
SAFETY GASOLINE CAN 


For the safe handling and storing of flammable liquids. Body made of 
heavy lead-coated sheet steel. Swing handle on large sizes... small sizes 
with ‘‘trigger’” handle. Handy to fill, pour and carry. 


APPROVED FOR SAFETY 


These cans are approved for safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


SAFETY APPROVED LIGHTS FOR 
HAZARDOUS LOCATIONS 


HANDY-SAFETY FLASHLIGHT 


A favorite with railroad men for it fits in the palm of the 
hand, on belt clip or stands alone. 1500 candlepower beam 
...3 standard cells for dependable service. Has all the 
famous Justrite Safety Features ‘‘sealed-in’’ a sturdy plastic 
case. Approved for safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. (Class 1, Group D), and by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


INSPECTORS SAFETY LANTERN 


Mo . 17- ‘ 
os Large handle for carrying over the arm 
also provides two hand grips. 7-inch reflector is fastened 
around twin-bulb reflector and can be removed and re- 
placed easily. Has ““kick - out’” bulb sockets 
and sprm nanan base for safety. Approved 
by U. S. Bureau of Mines for safety in 
methane gas and aif mixtures, 


AVAILABLE SOON! 


JUSTRITE SAFETY HEAD-LANTERN ~“ 


Equipped with the f 

safety-type bulb sock-. Model No. 46-S 

et. Headlamp with adjustable, moisture- 

proof headband. Barrery case holds 4 reg- 
ular flashlight cells. Made of steel 
with durable enamel finish. . . can 
be carried in pocket or on belt clip. 
Headlamp leaves both hands free 
or can be easily converted to a 
hand lantern. 


Waste Can 


Model No, 32-S 
Ask your supplier about... Justrite 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. D-1, Chicago 14, lilinois 


OILY WASTE CANS 
C LANTERNS 
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~ ~~ Tif T UNSKRLED LABO® ADOS 
B ' NOTHING TO A PRODUCT 
; 


HANDLING 
with 
FEWER HANDS 


You change Materials Handling 
from a slow, costly “‘necessary 
evil”—into a dynamic, useful 
servant of faster, better planned 
Production and Distribution— 
when you use 


CLARK 


fork trucks 


GAS AND ELECTRIC POWERED 


To see the wide range of useful- 
ness of Clark Tructractors and 
Fork Trucks, send for handy 
72-page pocket catalog — de- 
scribes 60 husky, well en- 
gineered vehicles, gas and 
electric powered. 


errs isd Garitlousr iy: legge) : 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Products of CLARK « TRANSMISSIONS « ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES © AXLE HOUSINGS ¢ BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS ¢« HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS « GEARS AND FORGINGS « RAILWAY TRUCKS 























KRANE KAR 


Swing Boom Mobile Crane 


Loading and unloading wheel-sets and trucks on cars; removing and 
replacing them at repair tracks and shops; transporting to and from 
storage; positioning them in spots accessible only to a “live” boom 
crane; handling wheel-sets and trucks on narrow passage-ways, un- 
even roads, or under low overhead . . . these and many other wheel 
handling operations are easy going for the versatile, compact KRANE 
KAR sed with a small push-pull trailer (not pictured here), 3 
wheel-sets or 2 wheel-sets and one wheel-truck may be handled at 
the same time. One to 10 ton capacities. Write for Catalog 58. 
USERS: AT&SF, Big Four, B&O, C&O, CB&Q, CMSt.P&P, CV, 
CRRNJ, D&H, GB&W, GN, GTW, CP, MP, Nickel Plate, PRR. 
Agents in the Principal Cities 


THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


IRAE KAUR 


FOR RAILROADS 
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That Service Man Wants to 
Hear From You! 


Write today and write often. 

Give him a lift with a cheerful note. 

Frequent letters from home, no matter 
how short, are better builders of morale 
than long, infrequent letters. 


USE. V-MAIL 


It always goes by plane, saves precious 
cargo space, and is the safest, surest, fastest 
in all weather, under all conditions and to 
all points. 

Get V-Mail stationery at your stationers, 
drug, department or dime store. Obtain- 
able free, two forms at a time, at your 
post office. 


The Dolphin Paint & Varnish Co. 


900 Champlain St. 
Toledo 3, Ohio 
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VIKING... 
Has Completed 
34 Years Building 
the Most Popular 





Rotary Pump on 200-300-450-750 and 1050 GPM ca- 


the Market ce Heth aged cone awe units 














HERE ARE THE REASONS: 


Only 2 moving parts, each self-supported., 
Large sealing surface eliminates rapid slippage from 
wear. 


Delivers against discharge pressures. 

Low power requirements. 

No small gadgets requiring frequent replacement. 
No pulsation. 

Self-priming. 

Low speed—tonger life. 


For complete information about Viking 
Rotary Pumps widely used today in the 
fueling of diesel driven trains, write for 
we: Bulletin Series 2500. It’s free and will be 
aed sent to you by return mail. 
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COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 
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POPULAR 


@ Getting workers to 
wear safety equipment is 
a constant problem, es- 
pecially on ‘‘semi-haz- 
ardous”’ jobs such as light 
grinding, wood-working 
and spot welding. The 
Willson Protecto-Shield 
meets this problem be- | 
cause it combines new 
comfort and smart ap- 
pearance with day-long 
protection for both front 
and sides of face and 
forehead. 


COMFORTABLE 













































® Both men and 
women appreciate 
these comfort fea- 
tures. Lightweight. 
Tilting visor ‘“‘stays put” 
in any position. Plenty 
of room for spectacles. 
Clear plastic visor free 
from optical distortion. 














POWERFUL OILDRAULIC JACK 
does the lifting. Descent by 
gravity. No penthouse or heavy 
sidewall structure required. 



















Then get all the facts on 
the new Oildraulic Elevator 


For two, three or four-story service, an Oildraulic Ele- 
vator offers you very definite advantages: First, you 
save on construction or remodeling costs. Being 
pushed up from below instead of pulled up from 
above, no elevator penthouse, heavy sidewall struc- 
ture or special machine room is required. Second, you 
can count on an Oildraulic Elevator for smooth opera- 
tion, accuracy of landing stops, dependability, and 
safety. All this, in addition to low initial cost and 
low maintenance expense, 


Illinois Central Chooses Oildraulic 
The Mlinois Central Rail- “tailor made” to meet the 


road’s new mail facilities ele- specific needs of railroads. 
vator, as pictured above, in They are the result of Rotary’s 





























® Exclusive “‘Slot-Lock”’ 
holds visor securely in 
place. Can’t be jarred 
loose. Easily replaceable. 
Three visor-lengths—4, 6 
r 8 inch. Two thick- 
yw nesses—.030 or .060 inch. 
Two colors—clear or 
green. Visor and sweat- 
band easily replaceable. 





the Central Station at Chica- experience in building over For help on eye protection problems, 
go, has a rise of 37 ft. and 40,000 lifting devices during consult your Willson Distributor or 
serves 4 landings. This is the the past twenty years. write for information to Dept. RA-10. 


third Oildraulic Elevator the Let us send you a free copy 
Illinois Central has purchased of our illustrated booklet on 
in the past few months. Oildraulic Elevators. Write 

Oildraulic Elevators are today for Catalog RE-301. GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


ROTARY LIFT CO., 1044 KANSAS, MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 
Representatives in all key cities, Canada and Mexico 








PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS BEADING PALS Setetiid 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation | 


is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraske 


GET OUR PRICES FIRST 


RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
and ACCESSORIES 
Boe, bree ae hs 


other railway material. Machines, 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Write, wire or phone inquiries 
Sonken - Galamba 
Corp. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 














RELAYING RAILS 


12#--exceptionally good quali 

— RAILROAD TIE PLATE 

for all size rails. All in good 
condition. For complete details, 
contact 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Engineer of Road Tests. Appli- 
cants must be familiar with lo- 
comotive operations, qualified to 
conduct tests with trometers, 
Potentiometers, Oscillo- 
raph, Strain Gages and other 
instruments relating to obtaining 
data in connection with conduct- 
ing road tests of steam and 
Diesel locomotives. 
Mechanical Engineers and Me 
chanical Draftsmen familiar with 
design of locomotive, passenger 
and freight car equipment. AD- 
rey bnOX 742, RAILWAY 
AGE, 105 WEST ADAMS 
STREET, CHICAGO 3, IL- 
LINOIS. 








WANTED 


Sales Representative 
For Proven 
Maintenance of Way 
Device 


Here is a rare opportunity for 
some real wide-a-wake salesmen 
or sales agencies to market a 
Proven maintenance of way de- 
vice. This is not a new product. 
It has been in service on many 
railroads and has demonstrated 
great money-saving possibilities. 


The fact that railroad buying has 
been limited for many years and 
a great potential demand has 
been accumulating, makes this a 
very attractive sales opportunity. 
If you know railroads, apply giv- 
ing full details as to experience, 
age and present affiliation. Ad- 
dress Box 748, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 Church Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 








POSITIONS OPEN 


PRINCIPAL ENGINEER, 
thirty-five to forty-five; gradu- 
ate engineer desired, experienced 
on yard, track and _ terminal 
work. Operating experience de- 
sirable. For studies, layouts and 
cost estimates on diversified rail- 
road facilities. Initial salary 
$4,800. to $6,000. 


ASSISTANT ENGINEER, 
twenty-seven to forty-five, for de- 
signing and detailing railroad and 
highway bridge plans and other 
structural work, Graduate Civil 
Engineer. Initial salary $3,300. 
to $4,200. 


Permanent positions with private 
firm. Location, South, State 
qualifications and experience in 
full. Replies confidential. AD- 
DRESS BOX 747, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Your 
WASTE PAPER 
SHOULD 
FIGHT! 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Please note the following locomotives are practically all offered in 
rebuilt condition. 

Consolidations 
110 ton Americans. Is. 24x30”. New 1913-1916. Pressure 200 
Tractive effort 98 200% Will completely rebuild and put in Al 


condition. 
114 ton Americans. Cyls. 23x30’. Completely rebuilt 1929. 210% 
pressure. Tractive effort 50,600#. In exceptionally fine condition. 


Immediate delivery. 
Mikados 


181 ton Americans. Cyls. 28x32”. New 1924. 200# pressure 
Troctive effort 67,700#. (pls 11,5007 for boosters). Total tractive 
effort 79,200#. will rebuild for quick detivery. 

Santa Fe’s 
189 ton Americans. Cyls. 29x32. New 1920. 190% pressure. Tractive 
effort 71,300#%. Will ‘ebuild for quick delivery. 

Type 2-8-4 
203 ton Limas. Cyls. 27 30” wo 1928. Pressure 2407. Tractive 
effort 66,550#. (plus 12,000# for boosters). Total tractive effort 
78,550%#. Completely rebuilt. immediate delivery. 

Type 0-6-0 
80 ton Baldwin switcher, with tender. Cyls. 21x26. Tractive effort 
34.400#. New December 1925. Will furnish with mew ICC cards 
This locomotive only comparable to new engine. 

WRITE ff WIRE PHONE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 
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Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
As Low As $500 


14, Hopper, Twin, 50-Ton 

50. Hopper, Side Discharge, $0-Ton 

10, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

10, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

7, Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft., 50-Ton 

2, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
3, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 50-Ton; Steel Floors 

4, Dump, K & J Automatic, Lift Door; 37-Yd., 50-Ton 
20, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; Lift Doers 
12, Dump, K & J Automatic Lift Door; 20-Yd., 50-Ton 
Dump, K & J, Lift Door, 37-Yd., 50-Ton 

10, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 

10, Tank, 10,000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to selll 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 

Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at al. times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 
or Car Parts. 





Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
New York San Franciseo Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 








—_—_——— 








GOLD. 


CAR GaD FCIAC SPENT, 


oe CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 
NEW YORK 














The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Sxic” 











New Sixth Edition 


TRAINS, TRACKS AND TRAVEL 


By T. W. Van Metre 


Professor of Transportation, Columbia University 


HE new Sixth Edition of this 
ever popular book for boys 

and their fathers who find rail- 
roading a fascinating subject, has 
been thoroughly revised and en- 
larged. A timely new chapter 
describes How Our Railroads 
Went to War. Many new illus- 
trations include the freight car 
insignia of all Class 1 railroads 
and show modern methods of building a railroad. 





Chapters 

Clearing the Way; Our Steam Railroads; The Railroad 
Track; The Steam Locomotive; Electric Locomotives, Gaso- 
line and Oil Motors; Freight Cars; Passenger Train Cars; 
Streamliners on Parade; Passenger Stations and Terminals; 
Freight Terminals; The Operation of Trains; How Our Rail- 
roads Went to War. 1944. 6th. 417 pages, 323 illus. 6 x 9, 
cloth, $3.50. 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 











|| “MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
| CYLINDER HEADS 





| : FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 
Designed to fit— 


Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Models 660 and 860 Brill 
Engines 














“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 
Increased Power 

Better Fue! Economy 

More Mileage per Overhau! 
Decreased Maintenance Cost 


Better Thermal Efficiency 


Forced Water Circulation directly against and around 
valve seats 


Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 


349 North Hamline Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 











| FINDLAY, OHIO 











| gASSENGER COMFORT 











Steam Couplers 
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7 O MATTER what kind of motive power a railroad selects—whether it be 
1 Steam, Diesel or Electric, the new single feed NATHAN Mechanical Lubri 
cator Type “S” is designed to provide effective pressure lubrication for many parts 





on all these types of motive power. 


Because this lubricator is small and compact it can be applied in the cab or on 
the chassis close to the points to be lubricated. Thus its action becomes more 
effective and the need for long oil lines is eliminated. The Type “S” Lubricator 
can be applied in any position and is actuated by lateral or vertical movement 
| of the truck. 

NATHAN’S more than 80 years of “Know How” service to the railroad industry 
is your assurance of satisfactory performance. Nathan engineers are always at 


your service. 











NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., ,23°,2A8',*N' 


Established 1864 
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